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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——o—_—— 

is extremely difficult to know what to say about the 

situation in the Balkans, for as we write on Friday 
morning events are still hanging in the balance. On the 
whole, however, we are inclined to-believe that Dr. Dillon’s 
words in a telegram dated “ Bucharest, Wednesday,” printed 
in Friday’s Daily Telegraph, ave sound: “ Peace is at last 
well in sight and possibly without further effusion of blood.” 
Sofia has practically been isolated from intercourse with 
the rest of Europe for the last week and more. We 
do not even know who is carrying on the government or 
whether the rumour is true that M. Malinoff has succeeded, 
or is to succeed, Dr. Daneff as Premier. It does seem certain, 
however, that King Ferdinand has sent a telegram to the 
King of Roumania appealing for peace, and expressing his 
desire for friendship with Roumania and for a stop being put 
to the bloodshed caused by the war with Servia and Greece. 
King Charles’s reply is sympathetic but vague, and, as the 
Daily Telegraph remarks, leaves no doubt that the march of 
the Roumanian army will not be stopped until Roumania is 
assured of her two claims, namely, the cession of the new 
frontier and a deciding voice in the final partition of the 
Balkans. 


We can only repeat here the hope we have expressed else- 
where, that Roumania will remember how greatly it will 
be to her own national interests as well as to the interests of 
the general peace to show magnanimity, and not commit the 
Llunder of Bulgaria—the blunder of pushing a success too 
far. She has surmounted the “glacier ridge,” but she must 
not forget that there is a precipice on the other side, and any 
false step may hurl her to where Bulgaria lies with broken 
limbs. It is said that the Roumanian troops are now only 
thirty miles from Sofia. The temptation to enter the capital 
may be very great, but it should at all costs be avoided. 
Roumania should remember the maxim of the American 
business man when he had a rival at his mercy and spared 
him: “I don’t mean this to be the last transaction between 


” 


us, 








On Friday week the King and Queen visited Liverpool and 
reviewed an impressive display of merchant shipping in the 
Mersey. Their Majesties went on board the ‘ Mauretania.’ 
Last Saturday they continued their triumphal progress 
through various towns of South-East Lancashire. On Monday 
they visited Manchester and Salford and returned to London 
in the evening. The King addressed a letter to Lord Derby 











expressing his appreciation of the organization of the tour 
and his gratification at the remarkable reception given to 
himself and the Queen. From first to lagt the visit has been 
what Lancashire people call “gradely”—a comprehensive 
word that means handsome, thorough, graceful, gracious, and 
a great deal more. In future the King is to be toasted in 
Lancashire as “ Duke of Lancaster.” 


On Tuesday evening it was announced that Prince Arthur 
of Connaught was betrothed to the Duchess of Fife, and that 
the King had “gladly given his consent.” Prince Arthur, son 
of the Duke of Connaught, is just over thirty years old, and 
by universal consent has discharged public and ceremonial 
duties with notable zeal and success. No prince of the Royal 
House is more popular. The Duchess of Fife, to whom the 
dukedom descended by special remainder on the death of her 
father, the Duke of Fife, last year, is the elder daughter of 
the Princess Royal. She is therefore first cousin once removed 
to Prince Arthur of Connaught. 





On Monday Lord Crewe moved the second reading of the 
Home Rule Bill in the House of Lords. His first effort was 
an attempt to minimize the resistance which Ulster would 
offer to the Bill if she were not excluded, and also if the 
opinion of the country were not taken before the third time of 
asking. As the matter is necessarily one of opinion, we do 
not propose to argue it with Lord Crewe. We can only 
register our belief that if he and his colleagues think there 
will be no resistance from Ulster, they are living in a fool's 
paradise. Ulster, be went on to say, was animated solely by 
unreasoning hatred of the Roman Catholic Church. Let us 
suppose that to be true. Surely it is an argument for 
maintaining a Government which can hold the balance evenly 
between the Protestants and Catholics, and not for enthroning 
the Roman Catholics in Ulster because they have a local 
majority in other parts of Ireland. 

Lord Lansdowne followed Lord Crewe by moving “ That 
this House declines to proceed with the consideration of the 
Bill until it has been submitted to the judgment of the 
country.” We say without hesitation that Lord Lansdowne’s 
speech is the best public utterance which bas been put before 
the nation, both as regards the need for a dissolution and also 
on the Ulster question generally. Very concise and very able 
was his summary of Ulster’s case :— 

“The grievance of Ulster is not merely that you are abandon- 

ing her, not merely that you are depriving her of a part of her 
representation, but that you are going to place her in subjection 
to the disloyal majority, and that you are going to do that as 
part of a very thinly veiled Parliamentary transaction. It is 
the price of the compact which saved your financial policy from 
defeat.” 
Each side to the bargain would deliver the goods, the 
Nationalist Party their seventy or eighty supporters, and the 
Government the loyalists of Ulster to such treatment as 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians chose to mete out to them. 


Turning for a moment to the nature and policy of the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, Lord Lansdowne pointed ont 
how the Government, under the Insurance Act, were giving 
this body, mainly political in its objects, a princely subsidy. 
He went on to read out a passage from the organ of the 
Order :— 

“To-day the alleged leaders of the Irish nation are protesting 
their love and loyalty to England, but the younger generation is 
getting ready. In such cases it is the younger generation which 
counts. The Parliamentary Party has no power to bind them, 
and they will not be bound by any pledges the Parliamentary 
Party may give. They are heirs to a great tradition, descendants 
and legatees of the generations that waged an implacable war on 
England, and they will carry it on with what weapons they may. 
Ireland can wait until the present decrepit compromise—[that is 
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your Bill}--is settled one way or another; but her hands will not 
be tied and her children will never rest content with English 
domination, even though it wears the green robe and has its 
headquarters in Dublin.” 

Very pertinent was Lord Lansdowne’s comment, “ Do not tell 
me after that that the apprehensions of Ulster are without 
foundation.” ‘ 


Lord Lansdowne next turned to the question of the attitude 
of the Opposition. This he stated in perfectly clear and 
perfectly reasonable terms. They demand that before the 
Bill becomes law automatically it shall be referred to the 
electors, either by a general election or by a referendum. And 
here Lord Lansdowne reminded the House that the Prime 
Minister had said that he did not exclude the referendum for 
special, rare, exceptional, and conceivable cases of constitu- 
tional difficulty. Surely the whole of the Prime Minister’s 
conditions were present here. Lord Lansdowne then pointed 
out the enormous advantage which the Government would gain 
by letting a dissolution precede, not follow, the passage of the 
Bill = 

“T suggest to the Government that the advantages of such an 
appeal as I advocate, either by means of a general election or a 
referendum, would be many and obvious and that the disadvan- 
tages are not apparent. I will assume that you have a general 
election and win, and come back with a sufficient majority. You 
will have sacrificed absolutely nothing. Your Bill will still 
remain under the Parliament Act, and the first and second 
passages will still be so much to the good. The Royal 
Assent will be given without the change of a day in the date. On 
the other hand, you will gain advantages which seem to me price- 
less. In the first place, you will know for certain that you have 
not misread the opinion of the people of this country. In the 
next place, we shail know that the country is not wifh us, and we 
shall govern ourselves accordingly. The noble uess suggests 
that Ulster will always remain irreconcilable. I have no doubt 
there are many people in Ulster whose deep detestation of Home 
Rule is undying. But you will not have in England or Ireland 
against you that great body of men who at this moment feel that 
they are being tricked and jockeyed under this Parliament 
Act. So far as our opposition was affected, it seems to me 
that the opposition of Ulster would be to some extent affected 
also. Supposing, again, you goto the country and lose. You will 
have been saved from the blunder, the most stupendous and 
colossal blunder that any Government has ever committed. The 
blunder which you will have committed is that in one way or 
another you coerce Ulster and then find out all the time that the 
feeling of the majority of this country is against you. Conceive 
the feeling that would arise in Ulster. Conceive your own position 
if, after blood had been shed and lives lost, you found you had 
made a mistake—not only an unpardonable but a futile mistake. 
Ido entreat you to take these things into consideration.” 


Lord Lansdowne then dealt with the argument that if Home 
Rule was not given to Ireland there would be a repetition of 
the Ulster difficulty in the south and west of Ireland :— 


“T believe this argument to be an absolutely fallacious one. The 
rest of Ireland has prospered in recent years as no other part 
of the United Kingdom has prospered, and as few countries in 
the civilized world have. All this has happened under the system 
which you are going to break up and get rid of altogether. You 
are going to substitute a system which has been untried, which is 
on the face of it less advantageous to the people of Ireland, which 
is adversely criticised by many of the ablest members of the 
Nationalist Party, and which is accepted by the rest as a payment 
on account, with their tongue in their cheek. The difference 
between your policy and ours is that we desire to preserve a proved 
success ; you desire to impose a system which we believe is pre- 
destined to failure.” 

The speech of the Leader of the Opposition ended with the 
plainest possible declaration as regards the attitude of the 
Opposition :— 

“But with regard to this Bill, do not let it be supposed that our 
attitude is merely an attitude of obstruction. If the country 
wants this Bill we are ready to let them have it. We ask you to 
put the question to the test, and we are ready to abide by the 
decision. You may say that a general election is costly, trouble- 
some, and disturbing, but what is that compared with the 
tremendous stake for which you are playing? Let me say again 
that his Majesty’s Government by adopting the course we advocate 
rum absolutely no risk except the risk of finding out that they are 
labouring under a mistake and being saved from the consequences 
of their mistake.” 

We would ask impartial readers in all seriousness whether it 
would be possible to put the matter more clearly, more fairly, 
more reasonably. 


On Tuesday the debate was re-opened by Lord Loreburn. 
Though we do not agree with his speech, it is impossible not 
to be impressed by its sincerity and its public spirit, qualities 
eminently characteristic of the speaker. Lord Londonderry 
declared that if Home Rule were granted it was absolutely 
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certain that there would be civil war in Ulster. “Even after 
a general election?” asked Lord Morley. “In any circum. 
stances,” answered Lord Londonderry. A great deal has been 
made of this by the supporters of the Government, but in 
reality all it means is that the people of Ulster declare that 
they have a right to resist being turned out of the Union, 
and that this inherent right remains, whatever the people of 
England and Scotland may decide. If, however, Ulster is 
excluded and its people are not forced under a Dublin Parlia- 
ment, then, though they would still dislike the Bill, they 
admit that the moral right to insurrection would not arise. 





The rest of the Unionist Party, of course, do not say this, 
They admit, as Lord Lansdowne said, that if the majority 
of the voters of the United Kingdom endorse the Bill the 
Unionist Party cannot and will not give any encouragement 
to the people of Ulster to resist by force, even though they 
are not excluded from the scope of the Bill. That is perfectly 
plain and perfectly logical. The Unionists agree, in fact, to all 
that the Government have a right to ask of them. But the 
Government go further and say that if the majority of the 
electors decide for the Bill, the Unionists must then declare it 
a good Bill per se and support it. A more slavish suggestion 
was never made by an Oriental sultan. The loyal subject is 
not merely to submit to the sultan’s will, but is to swear that 
it is the voice of a god, not of a man! 


Unfortunately we cannot find space to summarize the very 
eloquent speeches made by Lord Curzon and Lord Morley, 
We can only say that Lord Curzon made a deep impression 
on the House, and that he suggested, as we have done, that a 
general election should take place before the passing of the 
Bill and the creation of the Irieh Parliament. Lord Morley, 
after declaring that all the suggested devices for the separate 
treatment of Ulster were passionately scouted by Unionists 
and Nationalists alike, declared that Ulster, in truth, could 
not be withdrawn from the general orbit of Irish government. 
That may be, but if so it is an argument not for forcing the 
people of Ulster under a Dublin Parliament and shooting 
them down if they resist, but for maintaining the Union, 
the form of government which divides Ireland least. The 
division which followed showed a majority of 238 in favour of 
Lord Lansdowne’s amendment (302—64). 


The present Bill is infinitely the worst of the three Home Rule 
Bills which have been introduced into the Commons, Consider 
for a moment what has been required to make this Bill palatable 
to the Irish—to bribe them to accept it. Though inspired by 
the principle that the will of the local majority is to prevail in 
domestic affairs, it utterly repudiates that principle when the 
local majority are men of Protestant faith and non-Celtic 
origin and sympathies. It involves the break-up of the 
Customs union between the two islands and the destruction 
of the common purse. But in spite of this extreme autonomy 
it endows Ireland with an inverted tribute of two and a half 
millions a year out of the pockets of the British taxpayers. 
In these circumstances one might have contended that a body 
of English and Scottish representatives should be sent to the 
Trish Parliament to see that the tribute was properly expended. 
Instead of that Ireland is to send forty-two representatives 
into our Parliament to see that the tribute is properly paid 
or possibly extended in the future! While we cannot touch 
the domestic affairs of Ireland, these forty-two members 
are to interfere in all the domestic concerns of England and 
Scotland. Finally, the Dublin Parliament and the Dublin 
Executive are to rely upon us to hold down North-East Ulster 
while the south of Ireland teaches them the true meaning of 
the right of the local majority to self-government. In a 
word, Ireland is not only to be given self-government, but is 
to be heavily bribed to take it, and is to be allowed to have 
forty-two “ men in possession ” installed in the Parliament at 
Westminster. When one thinks of these things one can 
hardly wonder that the Government turn pale at the thought 
of submitting their Bill to the people at a general election. 


The Daily Graphic of Wednesday contained a very interest- 
ing and important article adducing a new argument aguinst 
the coercion of Ulster. Large towns in England and Scotland 
often desire to incorporate adjoining smaller districts or 
boroughs. Now it is the invariable practice of Parliament, 
before they grant the Parliamentary powers required for such 








absorption, to ascertain the wishes of the smaller community, 
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and to refuse to allow the annexation if there is a local 
majority in the district or borough against such annexation. 
Take as an example the remarks of the Chairman in the case 
of the Wigan Extension Bill, 1889 :— 

«Then the question comes to this: Are we, as a Parliamentary 
Committee, to put the populations of the proposed new areas into 
the borough of Wigan, to be administered by one common Cor- 

ration, against the strongly expressed desire of the inhabitants 
of these districts? All I cansay is that if we do so we believe we 
should be acting in a spirit entirely opposed to the present spirit 
of legislation, which consults the people as to what it desires its 
destiny to be.” 

Further, in 1908, in the case of the Potteries Federation Bill, 
the chairman made the following statement :— 

“To overrule any body of opinion of this nature is a serious 
matter, and one which would be certainly contrary to the best 
traditions of English political life.” 





On Thursday it was announced that Mr. Bridges had been 
appointed Poet Laureate. Though Mr. Bridges is not a poet 
whose words will stir a nation’s heart, and thus, in Tennyson's 
phrase, be in truth a man of deeds, the appointment is one not 
unworthy of the nation. Mr. Bridges is essentially a scholar- 
poet, but that does not in any way mean that he is not a poet in 
a very real sense. His knowledge of and power over metre and 
the subtler devices of rhythm is very great. But though words of 
themselves are to him inso special a way “centres of emotional 
force,” the thought is never in his work sacrificed to rhetoric. 
His work is far removed from what the Germans call Byzan- 
tine. He has not hitherto had much call to write public 
occasional verse, but it is quite possible that under the com- 
pulsion of some great national event or anniversary, he may 
produce poetry which will be a good deal more popular in its 
appeal than anything he has yet written. 


The Times of Monday announced that the £90,000 for 
which it appealed to save the Crystal Palace had been sub- 
scribed.. The Times is to be most warmly congratulated on 
having raised this large sum in a fortnight. The achievement 
has been a revelation of the great power and wide range of 
influence of our first newspaper. 


The Government are determined to press through the 
contract for wireless stations with the Marconi Company. 
On Wednesday in the Commons the matter of the contract was 
debated on the motion for the adjournment. Mr. Samuel 
insisted that it was a public duty to let the Marconi Company 
have the contract, and have it they should. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, on the other hand, used some very plain 
language about the Company. We cannot do better in this 
context than quote what the Liberal Nation said last week on 
this subject :— 

“Within the last few days the Goldschmidt people have managed 
to establish a communication for 3,600 miles from Hanover in 
Germany to Atlantic City in America, and it is claimed that the 
current is strong enough to send a message 1,600 miles further 
still. The Goldschmidt promoters also declare that they can 
establish stations 20 per cent. cheaper than the Marconi, and can 
guarantee higher speed and greater regularity. All these are 
matters for careful testing, and we should have thought that the 
moral of the old proverb, ‘Once bit, twice shy,’ had by this time 
impressed itself on the Post Office.” 


We have notbing to add to these words of reason and caution. 


On Thursday Mr. Churchill made his speech on the Navy 
Estimates and definitely announced the opening, so far as 
fuel is concerned, of a new chapter in our naval history. 
Though coal may remain for some time the basis of our 
motive power, oil will gradually take its place. In order to 
prepare for the change, the immediate policy of the Govern- 
ment is to obtain oil by contracts for five years. Their 
ultimate policy is to become the independent owner and 
producer of their own supplies of liquid fuel. Mr. Churchill 
further announced that no addition to the naval programme 
is to be made in consequence of the temporary suspension of 
the Canadian offer. Acceleration of shipbuilding will, however, 
temporarily fill the gap and maintain our position. Our 
present naval output, Mr. Churchill declared, will give us a 
new destroyer once a week, a light cruiser every month, and 
a super-Dreadnought every forty-five days. As for the air, 
two rigid airships are projected and six non-rigid airships, and 
more “ sea-planes ” have been ordered. 


When on delicate ground or when he is irritated, Mr. 
Churchill's public speeches are apt to show defects both of 








tact and taste. The speech of Thursday was no exception, 
when he was dealing with the question of oil and the atmo. 
sphere of unpleasant rumour which has been the inevitable 
result of the lack of delicacy and discretion and, above all, of 
eandour which marked the Marconi transactions. The 
Admiralty, Mr. Churchill said, considered it indispensable to 
make a contract for a portion of our oil supply with the 
Mexican Eagle Company, the company with which Lord 
Murray is connected. No contract was yet made, but one was 
going to be made, whether it exposed the Government or the 
Liberal Party to embarrassments and insinuations and attacks 
or not. Though it was not his duty to go into such matters, 
the Chief Whip bad assured Mr. Churchill that no funds of 
the Liberal Party had ever been invested in this company, 
and he learnt “on high authority ” that Lord Murray himself 
had no shares in it. 


Mr. Churchill is on perfectly sure ground in his intention 
to get the best supply of oil for the Navy, no matter what 
may be the consequences. That is elementary. But, after all, 
what could bring out more clearly than the words he used the 
danger to the public interest of what has lately happened, or 
prove more strongly how utterly unbecoming on the part of 
Ministers were recent transactions ? The whole incident shows 
that the rule of Caesar’s wife in public affairs is in the most 
real sense a matter of substance and not merely of form. 
Unless it is observed scandals like the Marconi affair are sure 
to come, and to poison the atmosphere and have an injurious 
effect upon the true interests of the nation. They may easily 
make Ministers choose out of fear, if not out of favour, the 
wrong course instead of the right—may make them funk and 
refuse fences which they ought to take. 


It is impossible for the public, while reading Mr. Churchill's 
disavowals and his quotation of the disavowal of the Chief 
Whip, not to remember the disavowals of last October and 
what came of them, and how it was accident and nothing else, 
i.e., the accident of a certain stockbroker going bankrupt, 
which disclosed Lord Murray’s deal in American Marconis 
on behalf of the Liberal Party. If last October some rumour 
had got abroad in regard to these matters, the Chief 
Whip, Mr. Illingworth, could have stated with perfect honesty, 
and without any thought of evasion, that not a penny of the 
party funds bad ever been invested in American Marconis. 
Yet all the time they bad been so invested. These considera- 
tions make men say that all the new disclaimer means is that 
if there have been any transactions in oil shares the new Chief 
Whip was never toldofthem. For ourselves we fully admit that 
in all human probability this is a case of over-suspiciousness. 
Since, however, there are no records as to how party funds 
are obtained or spent, since Lord Murray has not offered him- 
self for cross-examination, and since no effort was made ‘to 
search the bankrupt’s books in regard to these rumours, it 
is still always open to people to declare that there was room 
for prevarication in the Ministerial disclaimers. 





For ourselves we believe implicitly the disclaimer made by 
Mr. Churchill on behalf of himself and the whole Board of 
Admiralty as to oil transactions, but the fact that it was made, 
and indeed had to be made, can only be regarded as a national 
humiliation. That humiliation is due to one thing, and to one 
thing only—the lack of delicacy, of discretion, and of candour 
shown by the three Ministers primarily implicated in the 
Marconitransactions. Actions such as theirs must have their 
consequences, whitewash them as we will, and these conse- 
quences we are now beholding. It is a pitiable business. 


In the Times of last Saturday the well-informed writer of 
the “ Political Notes” said: “The view that the abolition of 
the payment of members should be made a plank in the 
Unionist policy is gaining ground in the party, and there is 
reason for saying that this is the view already taken by some 
of the leaders.” We are delighted to read these words. There 
is, of course, no Act to repeal. All a Unionist Government 
would have to do would be to refrain from renewing the 
salaries which members voted to themselves in Committee of 
Supply. But we trust that Unionists will not wait to come 
into power before making their opinions clear. 


Bank Rate, 4! per cent., changed from 5 percent. A pril 17th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 72{—Friday week 724. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


—_o-_— 
HOUSE OF LORDS REFORM. 


AST week we had the hardihood to venture on political 
prophecy. We predicted that Mr. Asquith would 
next February introduce a measure of House of Lords 
reform on the lines of the Preamble, and that this 
would be the soft place on which the Government would 
fall, and thus avoid the appalling evil of shedding the 
blood of the Ulstermen in order to force them under 
a Dublin Parliament, without having first ascertained 
whether it is the will of the majority of the electors of 
the United Kingdom that their blood should be shed. 
One portion of our prediction has been made good far 
quicker than we ever dreamt it would be. Inthe House 
of Commons on Tuesday the Prime Minister stated that 
the Government intend to lay before the House of 
Commons next session their proposals for the reform of 
the House of Lords. So much for the first half of our 
statement. It remains to be seen whether the second half 
will also be made good. The first paragraph in the 
“ Political Notes” in the Times of Wednesday certainly 
seems to support our view that the Bill for reforming 
the House of ang based on the promise in the Preamble 
(which it is an open secret was introduced at Sir Edward 
Grey’s wish), will be the soft place. The very able and 
impartial Parliamentary observer of the Times stated 
that already the Liberal Party is showing “ mingled 
feelings” in regard to the Prime Minister’s announce- 
ment. Some Liberals, we are told, who have recently 
discussed the subject, are very decidedly opposed to 
an elective Second Chamber. Others do not object to 
an elective chamber if its powers are rigidly limited; 
while there is a Radical section which is content that 
matters should go on as they are. The writer of the 
“ Political Notes” next reminds us that Mr. Asquith on 
May 6th, 1911, “stated four points of the Government’s 
policy”: (1) that the Second Chamber must be small in 
number; (2) that it must not rest upon an hereditary 
basis ; (3) that it must not claim anything in the nature 
of co-ordinate or competing authority with the Commons ; 
and (4) that it must not be predominantly one-sided or 
partisan. 

We have little doubt that it is on these lines that the 
new proposals will be based. If we read them with Sir 
Edward Grey’s utterances on the subject during the session 
that ended in the Parliament Act, we shall find that what 
is likely to be proposed is a small Second Chamber on a 
wholly democratic basis, i.e., one elected by the votes of 
those who vote at elections for the House of Commons. 
The constituencies will no doubt be very much larger, 
and in all probability some system of proportional 
representation will be proposed. We shall have con- 
stituencies with a maximum of ten or twelve members 
each and a minimum of five or six. As regards the 
essential question of what is to be done when the two 
Houses differ, no doubt the proposal will be that the two 
bodies in that case shall sit and vote together. In this 
way, since the Second Chamber will probably be a body 
of three hundred members at the most, the complete 
subjection of the Second Chamber to the Commons will be 
preserved, and yet an answer will be provided to those who 
insist that as the Second Chamber is formed on a purely 
democratic basis, its powers ought to be co-ordinate with 
those of the Commons. No doubt the validity of the 
answer is more apparent than real. Still, it would probably 
serve its purpose. But though this device might get rid 
of some of the difficulties with which the party will be 
faced, it will by no means get rid of all of them. The 
truth is that the Liberal Party is hopelessly divided on the 
Second Chamber question, or, rather, to use a phrase which 
we have used again elsewhere, the Liberal politicians want 
things both to be and not to be. The Liberal majority 
in the Commons have tasted the delights of single-chamber 
government and want to maintain them. At the same 
time they are conscious that the country as a whole desires 
a check on the House of Commons, and demands some form 
of Second Chamber. The difficulty is to reconcile these 


two views, the views of those who want single-chamber 
government and the views of those who want to have a 
check, even though it is a democratic check, on the 
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unbridled authority of the Commons. The men who sa 
that a bridle is necessary, and the men who declare that they 
will not forge a bridle for their own mouths, have got some. 
how to be brought together. We do not envy the Constity. 
tion-mongers of the Cabinet the task of combining these 
two sections for common action. We doubt even if the 
Abbé Sieyés in his laboratory of constitutional dodges, so 
eloquently described by Burke, could have accomplished 
the work. 

We will leave the Government and the Liberals to their 
task. The question for us is to consider how Unionists 
should approach and solve the problem of the Second 
Chamber when they are in power, as we are convinced they 
will be before very long. In a matter so serious we do not 
intend to play for safety, or to say merely what we think 
will be liked by the leaders of our party or by our readers, 
For what it is worth we shall state specifically our own 
view. We shall set forth without any attempt to hedge 
or to conciliate others what in all the circumstances we 
believe the Unionist Party ought to propose. In the first 
place, we hold that there must be a check, and in the 
last resort a potent check, upon the House of Commons, 
We would provide this check by the veto of the people, 
that is, by the Referendum. But no one wishes the 
Referendum to be applied in any and every case. We 
want it applied, first, to matters about which there is 
reasonable doubt as to what is the will of the electors, and, 
secondly, to matters of particular importance. Even if 
there were a doubt as to the will of the country, we should 
not advocate a Referendum on a matter of small moment. 
The lesser evil would be to let the legislation in question 
go through. ‘Therefore we are, on the whole, against 
certain subjects being scheduled so that legislation touch- 
ing them must always be referred to the electors. We 
want a body capable of acting elastically and of taking a 
reasonable view of legislation, a body to act as the People’s 
Remembrancer, and to say whether a Bill should be 
submitted to the popular veto or not, a body to decide, 
in fact, whether the master should be put to the trouble 
of giving a personal decision. In our opinion an here- 
ditary House of Lords is an admirable body to which 
to entrust the duty of People’s Remembrancer—the 
duty of saying, “ This Bill, whether good or bad, is so 
important that the electors ought to have an opportunity 
if they like of exercising their sovereign right of veto 
thereon.” That is the sole power we would claim for the 
House of Lords. We believe that the fact of their 
independence from caucus dictation—the fact that they 
are what they are not because they got a party nomin«tion, 
but because, to use Topsy’s phrase, they “growed "— 
makes them a suitable body to exercise this power. 
Frankly, we do not want to repeat the House of Commons 
in the House of Lords—the mistake made in so many 
of our colonial Constitutions. We want a Second Chamber 
that will look at things not from the same, but from 
a different angle. We are no enemies of the elective 
principle, but we have got plenty of what Walt Whitman 
called the “ insolence of elected persons ” already, and we 
see no object in doubling it and setting up two democrati- 
cally elected chambers like two Kilkenny cats to eat each 
other—especially if we are to have it provided by law that 
one cat shall have a very much larger mouth and stomach 
than the other. 

If we are not to use the elective principle in order 
to choose the men of the Second Chamber, there is little 
doubt that the hereditary principle is the best alternative. 
The elective principle plus party always ends in the 
caucus—not always, of course, in a bad caucus, but in 
some kind of caucus. A man can never get elected to a 
representative House unless he can get his name put down 
on a party list. The veto of the party wirepuller is the 
strongest thing in a land ruled by the representative 
principle. Take, for example, a case like that of Mr. 
Harold Cox. No power on earth could now get Mr. Cox 
into the House of Commons, for the sufficient reason that 
no party would ever put him down on its list. But though 
we hold that the best method of constituting the chamber 
whose main function it shall be to decide whether Bills 
ought or ought not to be referred to the people is the use 
of the hereditary principle, we hold that it should be tem- 

red. We would let no peer exercise power as a lord of 
Parliament unless his claim to do so were made good by 





proof of some form of personal and public service. To put 
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ihe thing specifically, when a peer’s father died and the 
son succeeded to the peerage, he should not, as now, 
merely claim his writ of summons by the production of 
his mother’s marriage certificate and the proof that he 
was the eldest son. He should also be obliged to show that 
he had been the chairman of a county council, mayor 
of a city or borough, chairman of a territorial associa- 
tion, lord-lieutenant, ambassador or minister, general or 
admiral, or had been in the House of Commons, or sworn 
to the Privy Council, and so forth and so on. We have 
already in these columns given a complete list of such 
qualifying public service, and need not repeat it here. The 
fact that a man bad been created a peer would, of course, 
be a proof of public service. His writ of summons comes 
to him in that case without his having to produce any 
certificates. 

The only reform, then, that we would apply to the House 
of Lords would be this proof of public service. We would 
not even repeal the Parliament Act. We would simply 
enact that if, after negotiations between the Lords and 
Commens no agreement could be reached, the House of 
Lords should add a Referendum clause to a Bill, and that 
the poll of the people should be taken on the Bill as it 
finally left the Commons. In other words, we would make 
it the privilege of the Commons to choose, as now, 
the final form of a Bill, subject only to the veto of the 
electors. The Bill would indeed be passed by the Lords, 
but it could not come into operation till a successful poll 
had been taken thereon. So much for cases in which the 
two Houses were disagreed. In cases where they were 
agreed about a Bill, but where nevertheless there might be 
ground for thinking that. the country was against both 
Houses (as, for example, in the case when the Unionists 
had a majority in the Commons as well as in the Lords), we 
would give a right to any number of members of the House 
of Commons greater than one-third of that body to petition 
the King in Council to submit an Act passed by both 
Houses to the veto of the people. Such petition should 
forthwith be acted on by the King in Council. 

That is in our opinion all that the Unionist Party should 
do in the matter of House of Lords reform. We believe 
that by the perfectly simple process of requiring proof 
of some form of public service and instituting the 
Referendum, we should, with a minimum of change and 
in the true spirit of the British Constitution, obtain 
security — security through the most democratic of instru- 
ments—against the hideous tyranny of sitagle-chamber 
government. The more we look at attempts to make patent 
Second Chambers based on all sorts of fancy conditions 
the less we like them. Such bodies have not power, 
dignity, or tradition, and are pre-doomed to failure. We 
believe that we have in the House of Lords and in 
our so-called aristocracy—for it is, of course, in no 
true sense an aristocracy—an asset of incomparable 
value, and one which, if we are reasonable and prudent, 
can be perfectly well assimilated to a Constitution which 
is wholeheartedly democratic. The function of People’s 
Remembrancer, the function of insisting that the 
sovereign people shall be allowed the opportunity to 
veto, if they will, the acts of their servants in the House 
of Commons, is just the function to which an aristocracy 
is suited, and this function, if the democracy are wise, 
they will insist on the Peerage performing. The democracy 
should harness the Peers to their service. To change our 
metaphor, instead of pulling down the old castle, let us 
use it for modern needs, We have no thought of so 
foolish or, as we are perfectly willing to put it, so wrong 
a thing as an attempt to rob the democracy of sovereign 
power. All that we have the right to do is to make sure 
what is the will of the people. When that is made known 
we must needs bow to it. What we ought to do, and 
what we will do, is to insist that our authority shall be 
the genuine, the authentic will of the people, and not 
the will of a usurping oligarchy, the caucus, masquerading 
in the garments of the sovereign people. 





THE TURN OF THE WHEEL. 


OUMANIA has trimmed the boat. That is the simple 
and unquestionable explanation from the Roumanian 

point of view of what has been called her callous and out- 
rageous blow at Bulgaria. For many years Roumania has 
been aiming at the preservation of a balance of power 





in the Balkans as the best guarantee of peace and 
quiet. We who in another part of Europe aim at a balance 
of power for similar reasons ought at least to understand 
the motive of Roumania. Yet to judge from the comments 
of many English newspapers one would think that the 
methods of one set of human beings become quite unin- 
telligible when they are employed by another set of human 
beings, “most remarkable like us,” who live only a few 
hundreds of miles away. Roumania has long feared that 
Bulgaria might secure the hegemony of the Balkans. She 
believed, as we in other parts of Europe believe, that the 
hegemony of a nation likely to be dictatorial and incon- 
siderate to her neighbours would mean indefinite unrest 
till the hegemony was disposed of. Roumania built up an 
army, said to be the best trained and best equipped in 
the Balkans, in order to prevent such a hegemony by 
Bulgaria, whom she mistrusted and suspected more than 
any of the other Balkan nations. When Bulgaria adopted 
the inconceivably short-sighted policy of trying to rush 
Greece and Servia and put an end to all their claims, both 
reasonable and unreasonable, by a military coup it becama 
almost inevitable that Roumania should act. Bulgaria 
plainly meant to be “boss” of South-Eastern Europe. 
Roumania has acted. And from the moment that her 
army crossed the Danube Bulgaria was face to face witin 
the deadly peril of annihilation. Of course, Roumania 
may try to trim the boat so zealously, or rather jealously, 
that it will take a list on the other side. We do not, of 
course, pretend that Roumanian policy is free either 
from selfishness or cynicism, although it is a perfectly 
intelligible and a reasonable policy in itself. If, as 
now seems almost certain, the boat requires to be 
trimmed once more after the effects of the Roumanian 
invasion of Bulgaria have become definite, it will be for 
the Great Powers to decide how it shall be done. No 
Balkan settlement will be satisfactory which is not imposed 
by the authority of the Great Powers on the Balkan States. 
The Great Powers were indirectly the cause of the war 
between the Balkan Allies, because by ruling out Albania 
as an independent principality they destroyed the founda- 
tion of the treaty between Bulgaria and Servia, and provided 
the materials of the present bitter boundary dispute. The 
obligation is therefore distinctly on the Great Powers to 
pull straight what they made crooked. The sooner they 
make this clear by action the better. 

What a gigantic turn of the wheel has occurred within 
a fortnight! When we wrote our leading article on the 
Balkan crisis last week it was not certain that the reckless 
Bulgarian throw had hopelessly failed. Now it is certain. 
The leading nation in the Balkan Alliance has potentially 
lost all that she fought for in the war with Turkey; the 
Turks are reoccupying important parts of the territory 
from which Christians had driven them; Kirk Kilisse, 
Lule Burgas—names immortalized in the recent struggle 
of the Cross against the Crescent—are once again 
occupied by Turks; we read that Bulgarian officials 
have been taken as prisoners to Constantinople, although 
Turkey is not officially at war with Bulgaria; Greece 
and Servia are trying to dictate hard terms to Bulgaria, 
and Bulgaria cannot so much as lift a finger against the 
Roumanian army which has swooped down upon her from 
the north. Thirty-five years of steady progress by the 
Bulgarian nation, and the glory of an unprecedentedly 
successful and heroic war against the Turks, are all in 
danger of eclipse. It is a well-nigh impossible task at 
the moment to see exactly how Bulgaria is to be saved 
from the results of her folly, but saved, nevertheless, 
she must be. It is a cardinal point of any policy that 
aims at producing a settlement of content in the Balkans 
that Bulgaria should not be crushed. The Great Powers 
must also be trimmers, in Halifax’s sense, and create 
the perfect balance. If not, we may see the most cruel 
and appalling working model of Pope’s famous epigram :— 

“See Balkans balanced : neither side prevails, 
For nothing’s left in either of the scales.” 

To explain is to forgive, and in spite of Bulgaria’s 
folly it is not difficult to explain her ambition. After 
all, as Sir Valentine Chirol pointed out in a letter to the 
Times on Wednesday, Bulgaria aimed at nothing more 
than Prussia aimed at—successfully—in 1866. Indeed, 


when we look at the animating motives of all the Balkan 
States, we cannot fail to see, as he does, that the pet 
weaknesses of all nations are morely reproduced in South- 
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Eastern Europe. Have Servia and Greece demanded 
“compensation” from Bulgaria? So did Germany 
demand “compensation” from France in Morocco, and 
France, in her turn, from Spain. It is not to be 
expected that young, ambitious, and comparatively irra- 
tional nations should behave differently from ourselves. 
It is futile to lash them with opprobrious words. 
The only thing now is to counsel them not to open their 
mouths too wide, but to remember that they will not be 
allowed to swallow, any one of them, more than their 
just share. Roumania, we may hope, under the guid- 
ance of King Charles, who is reputed a statesman, 
will be warned by the example of Bulgaria. If 
Roumania should behave cautiously and reasonably and 
aim at nothing more than making good her claim to the 
line from Turtukai on the Danube to Baltchik on the 
Black Sea, her intervention may turn out to be all to 
the good. She will, in effect, be acting only as policeman 
for the rest of Europe in restraining the other Balkan 
States from taking part ina general scramble for the goods 
of the prostrate Bulgarians. Scrupulous attention should 
he directed to this matter of keeping Roumania within the 
bounds of reason. We cannot believe that Russia, as 
the Balkan correspondent of the Times has alleged, is 
goading her on to crush Bulgaria. We assume that the 
Russian attempt at mediation is genuine. Equally 
important is it. for Austria-Hungary to walk circum- 
spectly. The four millions of Roumanians in Transylvania 
are notoriously unhappy under the administration of the 
Magyars, and Austria-Hungary will always serve the cause 
of Europe best by not reminding the Roumanians of their 
natural desire to attach to themselves their exiled kith 
and kin. 

We hoped and believed that Turkey would be unable to 
undertake another campaign. But the temptation has 
been too strong for the Turkish politicians who are seated 
in precarious power at Constantinople. It is not to be 
supposed that Turkey will win back anything material for 
herself. We do not suppose that if the Balkan States agreed 
suddenly that, whatever else may happen, they cannot allow 
Turkey after all to continue to misrule a considerable 
part of Thrace, the Turkish army would be able to with- 
stand them in a serious campaign. The Young Turks 
must know that while they have little to gain, a concerted 
movement against them might cause them to lose even the 
strip of Europe inside the Enos-Midia line which they 
have managed to retain. What, of course, has happened 
is that the Young Turk Ministers, who practise a hand- 
to-mouth policy of self-preservation, have seized the 
passing opportunity of popularity by acting as though the 
prestige of Turkey were about to be recovered. 

In all this tangle the first thing, the essential thing, is 
to bring about a truce. The Concert cannot sit in judg- 
ment till that has been accomplished. In order to bring 
this about the Concert should give a mandate to Russia 
and inform the Balkan States that the Great Powers, 
have agreed among themselves that any State which con- 
tinues fighting and resists Russia’s intervention to secure 
peace, shall be placed under the ban of Europe and shall 
be deprived of any advantage won by arms. If the 
Powers will say that unanimously and make it clear that 
they mean it, there will be no more fighting. 





NEO-FEDERALISM. 

O* E of the curiosities of the Home Rule controversy 
is the way in which it is haunted by the ghost of 
federalism—a ghost often treated with no small amount of 
civility, nay, even reverence, which we are sure is quite 
sincere. Yet we venture to say that in a discussion 
strongly marked by unrealities, sophistries, and fogs, 
the so-called federal solution is the most unreal, the most 
sophistical, the most foggy of them all. There is in truth 
no help whatever to be got from federalism. It is in this 
case the wildest and most misleading of chimeras, fit only to 
consort with constitutional phantoms or to hold revel in 
company with the Fata Morgana in the City of High Brasil. 
Federalism never is, and never can be, anything but a half- 
way house, a tent in which the sovereign power addressed 
to the realms of union and political incorporation may 
take its two days’ or even two centuries’ rest. No 
doubt in the case of the break-up of a united nation 
it might also prove a halfway house to complete separation, 
but such a case is theoretical rather thaa practical, 








As a matter of fact, le do not want a foedy 
treaty to help them te atvide. They can F eon 
without such aids. If our new federalists would only 
look at facts instead of gazing wistfully on the horizon 
for traces of the Mountains of the Moon, they would soon 
realize what we mean. The proof that federalism is of yo 
avail is indeed written in giant letters all across the Home 
Rule Bill, a measure, wemay say, which though it must prove 
unworkable, is in intention eminently practical, not to sa 
sordid and material. When communities have been politic. 
ally incorporated as under the Act of Union, and have had 
for two or three generations a common purse, the poorer 
parts of the united community, talk what rhetoric they 
may, will never consent to be disunited except under some 
sort of tributary scheme—some fiscal arrangement which 
will jplace them in as good a financial position ag 
they were in before. That is a fact, conceal it how we 
may—a fact which when once properly understood 
will be seen to banish altogether the possibilities of 
federalism as a solution of our constitutional problems, 
This fact does not forbid charity to, or pillage by, a dis- 
sentient part of the nation, but it does forbid the federal 
tie. It forbids breaking asunder with the intention of 
drawing tighter together. 

When the parties to Mr. Asquith’s famous deal over the 
Budget came to grips with the Home Rule Bill, they were 
at once confronted by the question of finance. Finance 
conditioned the whole problem. It was perfectly useless, 
they soon found, to propose any plan of Home Rule for 
Ireland which would put Ireland in a worse financial 
position than that in which she is now. No one in 
Ireland, it at once became plain, would for a moment 
look at any such proposal. Indeed, the reverse was 
true. In order to make Home Rule practicable, the 
financial situation must be made a little better for Ireland. 
Ireland might be going to get legislative and executive 
independence, but the common purse, though the fact 
must of course be concealed as much as possible, was 
not really to be given up. There must be no Home 
Rule autonomy or federalism there. The result was 
that Ireland was virtually endowed, either in hard cash 
or in its equivalents of provision for naval and military 
defence and other Imperial establishments, with a 
tribute of some six millions a year, say 30s. a year 
for every man, woman, and child in Ireland. Now the 
federalist who wishes to apply a similar system to Scotland 
would have to provide a subsidy at least as large as 
that of Ireland, and Wales would want one half as big. 
Therefore there would soon be a tribute, or the equiva- 
lent in money’s worth, of some fifteen millions a year 
paid chiefly by England. Then would come England’s 
demand for the application of the federal principle. But 
who would pay tribute to England? ‘The City of High 
Brasil” or the “Kingdom of the Jumblies”? The truth is, 
the common purse—or shall we say the very natural deter- 
mination of the poorer communities to keep their hands in 
the pocket of the richer partner ?—absolutely forbids true 
federalism. When federalism means, as it generally does, 
the deeper insertion of the fingers of the poorer communi- 
ties in the richer pocket, the financial incentive is really 
towards closer union. If federalism necessitates the 
withdrawal of the fingers, the financial incentive still 
operates, but only to undoand counteract the inspiration of 
federalism. Federalism then becomes something perfectly 
different in fact—that it may bear the same name is nothing. 
It becomes an expensive way of buying off a troublesome 
portion of the community by a very heavy bribe. But 
as we have shown, this is a bribe that can only be 
applied, and under special conditions, to a minority of the 
community, It becomes a mad absurdity, a wild enormity 
of bogus magnanimity, when any attempt is made to apply 
it all round. These considerations, properly understood, 
are quite enough by themselves to negative all idea of 
federalism in an already united kingdom. Of course, what 
we have said does not apply to an inchoate Empire. 
Where the common purse does not exist or the common 
Legislature or the common administration, federalism may 
well be a halfway house towards such ideals. 

But even if by some miracle the considerations set 
forth above could be ignored and federalism could be 
made an engine of disruption—or, lest we beg the 
question, let us say an engine for local autonomy— 
it still would be utterly useless for the purposes of which 
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the New-Federalists dream. Union and incorporation, 
driven out with the three-pronged pitchfork of federal- 
jsm turned upside down, would soon reappear under an 
alias—Treasury Inquiry, Treasury Inspection, or Treasury 
Supervision. The proverb that “he who pays the piper 
calls the tune”’ is the most general and most potent of all 
principles of government. In the end people will not con- 
sent to go on paying out money to others—except, of course, 
under the stern coercion of the man with the big stick— 
without asking how their money is spent. @ne may begin 
with admirable views us to not meddling, but very soon 
some respectable, middle-aged gentlemau in a white waist- 
coat is sure to get up in the representative and con- 
tributory assembly and declare that though he does not in 
the very least grudge the money which is being voted, and 
does not, of course, in the least wish to interfere with 
other people’s domestic affairs, and so on and so on, he holds 
it to be a personal duty to inquire how that money is spent. 
(We have had a capital example of this in the last few 
weeks. Because Parliament pays the Imperial forces in 
South Africa, and those forces have helped the local 
police in putting down the riots in Johannesburg, 
Radical members of Parliament have been claiming the 
right to interfere in that most domestic concern of South 
Africa, the preservation of law and order in the 
streets.) Under any system of inchoate neo-federalism 
it will not take many years before the demand is made 
that the grants from the central body to the outlying 
federal communities shall be inquired into. The next 
step to Treasury Inquiry would be Inspection, and the 
next step to Treasury Inspection Treasury Supervision ; and 
before anyone was aware of the fact Treasury Supervision 
would turn into Treasury Administration, and we should 
be back again in the old centralized government under an 
alias. Money is a live force and will not be denied. The 
thing is writ perfectly plainly in the history of our local 
self-government. As long as the burgesses in a town or 
the ratepayers in a county raised their own rates without 
any Government subvention, they spent them as they 
pleased. The moment, however, that the central govern- 
ment began to vote subsidies—it was obliged to vote 
them in order to equalize matters and to prevent the 
poor districts stewing in their own sauce maigre, while 
the rich ones sizzled in their rich fats—it became the 
master of the situation, and ultimately so clearly called 
the tune that the locality instead of being autonomous 
tended to become merely a local committee, harnessed 
to do certain work for the central power. If, then, we 
were to carry out the dream of the New-Federalists, it 
would not be long before the so-called federal or local or 
subordinate parliaments would become merely local com- 
mittees with grandiloquent titles. Unless you are honestly 
prepared to give up the luxury of the common purse and to 
make each community financially self-supporting, you can 
never have true local autonomy or provide a true foundation 
vor your so-called federalism. Your central and united 
government will return on you and re-usurp the soil. 
Federalism is, in essence, the first step in the abolition of 
local autonomy. Therefore you cannot march towards 
the goal of local autonomy by taking a jump, however 
vigorous and well-meant, exactly in the opposite direction. 
When, we wonder, will politicians remember that things 
cannot “be and not be” at one and the same time ? 





THE FRIENDLY SOCIETIES AND THE 
INSURANCE ACT. 


VHE second-reading debate upon Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Bill to amend the National Insurance Act was too 

brief to permit of more than a very superficial examination 
of the now admitted defects of this measure. The main 
point touched upon was the embarrassment of the friendly 
societies at the rapid growth in the claims made upon their 
funds for sickness relief. It is stated that in part these 
claims are due to sheer dishonesty and partly to the 
unexpectedly large amount of relief to women, often quite 
honestly required. This latter point seems to have been 
completely overlooked both by the friendly societies and 
by the Government when the Insurance Bill was under 
discussion. The truth is that as long as the working 
woman had no income to fall back upon in case of sickness, 
doctors, however clearly they might see what the woman 
really needed, did not venture to suggest that she should 
take a rest. They knew that such a prescription could not 





be followed. They contented themselves with ordering a 
tonic and advising the woman to take care of herself as far 
as possible. Now that the woman worker is entitled to 7s.6d. 
a week when ill, the doctor quite properly prescribes rest 
from work, and the woman consequently comes upon her 
society, and demands the 7s. 6d. which the Act of Parliament 
has guaranteed to her. So far as the woman herself is con- 
cerned, this is eminently satisfactory, and the authors of 
the Act are entitled to take credit to themselves for this 
real relief of sickness. But it is necessary to look at the 
problem also from the point of view of the friendly 
societies, which have to stand the racket of these unex- 
pected claims. Many societies fear that this burden alone 
may endanger their solvency, and it appears that already 
during the past few months some societies have been 
paying out more than they have received. 

In addition to this heavy burden, which was not foreseen 
and not allowed for, the friendly societies find themselves 
also burdened by an unexpected amount of malingering. 
That there would be much malingering under the Act 
critics of Mr. Lloyd George’s measure frequently predicted. 
These, like other criticisms, were ignored by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Yet if he had troubled to inquire a 
little further into the German experience which formed 
the basis of his measure, he would have found that the 
malingering in Germany had reached a point which was 
exciting alarm throughout the whole Empire. On this 
point much useful information is presented in an article 
which appears in the current number of the Edinburgh 
Review. The writer of the article has reviewed a large 
amount of recent German literature dealing with medical 
experience under the German Insurance Act. The value 
of this experience is very considerable, because it extends 
over a period of nearly thirty years. How serious the evil 
of malingering is tending to become is shown by the 
following paragraph :— 

“ Before the German laws in question had been long in force the 
results of their influences began to excite strong comment from 
the medical profession. As each year has passed the volume and 
intensity of the warnings have increased. To-day German medical 
literature and medical discussion are engrossed by efforts to 
devise means of stemming the oncoming tide of unforeseen 
influences which are not only perverting the public opinion of a 
great part of the community and debasing its moral standards, 
but also actually attacking the physical stamina of the people.” 
Among other specific evils which State insurance against 
sickness has produced is the growth of neurasthenia, a 
complaint which was previously almost unknown in 
Germany :— 

“Professor Bernhard tells us that in Silesia there are experi- 
enced pensioners who positively give instruction in neurasthenia ; 
and everywhere in Germany the workman has ample opportunities 
for ‘informing himself’ and learning up any symptoms he wishes 
to assume. The waiting-rooms of general hospitals appear to be 
centres of corrupting influence. Old hands initiate novices into 
all the dodges and devices and put them up to every subterfuge.” 
Not only does this trickery enable the insured person to 
obtain relief when he has no legal or moral right to it, 
but it is also used to retard recovery of persons who began 
with quite bona-fide illness. As every doctor knows, the 
mental condition of the patient is a very important factor 
in recovery, but under State insurance the patient 
frequently feels that it is more profitable, or at any 
rate more pleasant, for him to remain in bed than to 
go back to work, and thus there is an absence of that 
powerful volition which so much contributes to the restora- 
tion of health. On this point the article from which we 
are quoting contrasts the experience of Germany with that 
of Denmark and Switzerland. [n these countries there 
are no continuing allowances in the case of disease follow- 
ing accident. The patient apparently only receives a lump 
sum, whereas in Germany he receives a continuing allow- 
ance. The results are startling. According to recent 
statistical experience 93°6 per cent. of observed cases of 
accident neurosis were cured in Denmark as against 9°3 in 
the same period in Germany. The difference is almost 
incredible, but the figures appear to have been accurately 
established. ' 

Although there is good reason to believe that we have 
not yet reached quite this stage in England, there is also 
unfortunately the fact that the accident insurance has 
already led to an immense amount of dishonesty. On 
this point Sir John Collie has written at length in a book 
on “ Malingering and Feigned Sickness,” intended for use 
by medical officers who have to deal with insurance claims. 
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Some of the incidents which he has observed, and which 
are reproduced in the Edinburgh Review, show that the 
disease of malingering has made very considerable advance 
in this country. 

Nor is there any reason to feel surprise at this fact. 
It is a common human desire to get something for nothing, 
or to get as much as possible in return for as little as 
possible, and when a man finds that he can by feigning 
sickness or exaggerating his symptoms obtain a substantial 
pecuniary allowance, either under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act or under the National Insurance Act, he will 
succumb to the temptation unless he happens to be a man 
of strong character or to have some strong motive for resist- 
ing temptation. As long as the cost of sickness was met 
among the working classes by means of voluntary clubs, 
there was comparatively little dishonesty, for every member 
of the club felt a personal interest in its prosperity, and 
consequently regarded it as dishonourable to make an 
unjustified claim upon the funds of the society. That 
feeling cannot exist to the same extent now that the 
societies have the apparently limitless purse of the tax- 
payer behind them. It is true that the Insurance Act 
does leave to the societies a great deal of financial inde- 
pendence and of financial responsibility, but the Act has 
created a widespread impression that it is not the society 
but the State which is responsible for the payment of the 
relief which the Act of Parliament guarantees. And in 
the main this impression is right, for it is quite certain 
that if the friendly societies become bankrupt the State 
will have to come to their assistance. Mr. Lloyd George's 
Act virtually deprived them of the power of regulating 
their own benetits and their own subscriptions. It 
prescribed the method by which they were to receive 
money and the purpose upon which that money was 
to be spent. aving done this, the State cannot 
now turn round and leave the societies to bankruptcy 
if the burden imposed upon them proves to be too 
heavy for their resources. Already, indeed, the societies 
are demanding fresh assistance from the Government to 
meet the unexpectedly heavy cost of administration, and it 
is certain that sooner or later this assistance, and other 
assistance as well, will have to be given. 

Thus, unless the Insurance Act is drastically amended, 
the small amount of independence which that Act left to 
the friendly societies will rapidly disappear, and they will 
become either mere agents of the Government or else they 
will disappear altogether and be absorbed by some Govern- 
ment organization. Yet these societies are in many ways 
the most valuable product of the working classes of Great 
Britain. They have been built up by what may without 
exaggeration be described as the enthusiasm of English 
working men to help one another in the trials of life. 
They have furnished a magnificent lesson in the arts of 
self-government. To destroy them entirely involves a 
national loss which would certainly not be compensated for 
by any of the advantages which the National Insurance 
Act brings. The practical problem is how can they yet be 
saved? Some weeks ago we urged that the best way of 
dealing with the problem was to sweep away what is 
rapidly becoming the farce of insurance, and to make the 
relief of sickness a national charge, so that every person 
may, on proof of sickness and poverty, obtain adequate 
relief. The funds to provide this relief should be raised 
partly by our existing methods of taxation and partly 
by means of a universal wages tax, which would be 
graduated according to the wages earned, and would take 
the place of the compulsory premiums now paid to a mock 
insurance fund. This would leave working men free once 
more to carry on their own friendly societies in their own 
way, and there would still be enormous scope for their 
activity. What the State would do, in fact, would be to 
guarantee a certain minimum of relief either in the case 
of temporary sickness or of permanent invalidity, but the 
majority of working men would want for themselves 
something more than this minimum, and that something 
more they would provide by their own voluntary contribu- 
tions to their own independent societies. 


THE FISCAL QUESTION IN INDIA. 
[CoMMUNICATED. | 
IR ROPER LETHBRIDGE says that his object in 
writing the book which he has recently published 
(“The Indian Offer of Imperial Preference,” London : 





P. §. King and Son, 2s. 6d.), is to provoke discussion 
but “not to lay down any dogma.” It is related that a 
certain clergyman, after he had preached a sermon, said to 
Lord Melbourne, who had been one of his congregation 
“TI tried not to be tedious,” to which Lord Melbourne 
replied, “ You were.” Sir Roper Lethbridge may have 
tried not to dogmatize, but his efforts in this direction 
have certainly not been crowned with success. On the 
contrary, although dealing with a subject which bristles 
with points of a highly controversial nature, he states his 
conclusions with an assurance which is little short of 
oracular. Heedless of the woful fate which has attended 
many of the fiscal seers who have preceded him, he does 
not hesitate to pronounce the most confident prophecies 
upon a subject as to which experience has proved that 
prophecy is eminently hazardous, viz., the economic effect 
likely to be produced by drastic changes in the fiscal 
system. Moreover, his pages are disfigured by a good deal of 
commonplace invective about “ the shibboleths of an obso- 
lete Cobdenism,” the “ worship of the fetish of Cobdenism,” 
and “the bigotry of the Cobden Club,” as to whom the 
stale fallacy is repeated that they “ consider the well-being 
of the ‘poor foreigner’” rather than “ our own commercial 
interests.” Language of this sort can only serve to 
irritate. It cannot convince. Sir Roper Lethbridge 
appears to forget that, apart from those who, on general 
party grounds, are little inclined to listen to the gospel 
which he has to preach, there are a large number of 
Unionists who are to a greater extent open to conviction, 
and who, if their conversion can be effected, are, in the 
interests of the cause which he advocates, well worth 
convincing. These blemishes—for blemishes they un- 
questionably are—should not, however, blind us to the 
fact that Sir Roper Lethbridge deals with a subject of 
very great importance and also of very great difficulty. 
It is most desirable that it should be discussed. Sir 
Fleetwood Wilson, in the very statesmanlike speech 
delivered in the Indian Legislative Council last March, 
indicated the spirit in which the discussion should take 
place. “The subject,” he said, “is one which in the 
public interest calls for consideration, not recrimination.” 
It would be Utopian to suppose that it can be kept alto- 
gether outside the arena of party strife, but those who 
are not uncompromising partisans, and who also strongly 
deprecate Indian questions being made the shuttlecock 
of party interests, can at all events endeavour to approach 
the question with an open mind and to treat it dispas- 
sionately and exclusively on its own merits. 

The main issue involved may be broadly stated in the 
following terms. Up to the present time the fiscal policy 
of the Indian Government has been based on Free Trade 


principles. Customs duties are collected for revenue pur- 
poses. A general 5 per cent. ad valorem duty is imposed 
on imports. Cotton goods pay a duty of 3} per cent. An 


excise duty of a similaramount is imposed on cotton woven 
at Indian mills. A duty of three annas a maund is paid 
on exported rice. Sir Roper Lethbridge and those who 
concur with him now propose that this system should 
undergo a radical change. The main features of their 
proposal, if the writer of the present article understands 
them correctly, seem to be that the duty on cotton goods 
imported from the United Kingdom, as also the corre- 
sponding excise duty levied in India, should be altogether 
abolished; that the duties raised on goods—apparently 
of all descriptions—imported into India from non-British 
ports should be raised; that a preference should be accorded 
in British ports to Indian tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, Kc. ; 
and that an export duty should be levied at Indian ports 
on certain products, notably on jute and lac. This new 
duty would not, however, be levied on goods sent to the 
United Kingdom. 


There does not appear to be any absolute necessity for 
dealing with this question at once, but Sir Roper Lethbridge 
is quite justified in calling attention to it, for it is not only 
conceivable, but even probable, that at no very remote 
period the Government of India will have to deal with a 
problem which, it may readily be admitted, will tax their 
statesmanship to the very utmost. It is no exaggeration 
to say that since the Crown took over the direct manage- 
ment of Indian affairs no issue of greater magnitude has 
been raised. Moreover, although Lord Crewe had an easy 
task in showing that in some respects the difficulties 








attendant on any solution would be enhanced rather than 
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diminished if the fiscal policy of the British Government 
jn the United Kingdom underwent a radical change, it is 
none the less true that those difficulties will remain of a 
very formidable character even if no such change is 
effected. 

It is essential to bear in mind that the difficulties which 
beset this question are not solely fiscal, but also political. 
This feature is almost invariably characteristic of Oriental 
finance, and nowhere is it more prominent than in India. 
The writer of the present article can speak with some 
special knowledge of the circumstances attendant on the 
great Free Trade measures introduced in India under the 
auspices of Lord Ripon. He can state very confidently 
that, although Lord Ripon and all the leading members of 
his Government were convinced Free Traders, it was the 
political to a far greater extent than the fiscal arguments 
which led them to the conclusion that the Indian Customs 
barriers should be abolished. They foresaw that the rival 
commercial interests of India and Lancashire would cause 
a rankling and persistent sore which might do infinite 
political harm. They wished, therefore, to apply a a 
remedy, and it cannot be doubted that, so long as it lasted, 
the remedy was effective. In most respects the fiscal 
policy adopted then and that now advocated by Sir =a a 
Pothbridge and his coadjutors are the poles asunder. 
Nevertheless, in one respect they coincide. Sir Roper 
Lethbridge places in the forefront of his proposals the 
abolition both of the import duty on cotton goods and the 
corresponding excise duty levied in India. He is unques- 
tionably right That is an ideal which both Free Traders 
and Protectionists may very reasonably seek to attain. It 
is, in fact, the only really satisfactory solution of the main 
point at issue. ‘T'he difficulty is to realize this ideal with- 
out doing more than an equivalent amount of injury to 
Indian interests in other directions. 

The chief arguments by which Sir Roper Lethbridge 
defends the special proposals which he advances are three 
in number. They are (1) that the nascent industries of 
India require protection ; (2) that it is necessary to raise 
more revenue, and that the suggestions now made afford 
an unobjectionable method for achieving this object; and 
(3) that the economic facts connected with India afford 
special facilities for the adoption of a policy of retaliation. 

From a purely economic point of view the first of these 
three pleas is singularly inconclusive. It was refuted by 
Sir Fleetwood Wilson, whom both Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
in the introduction which he has written to Sir Roper 
Lethbridge’s book, and Sir Roper Lethbridge himself seem 
to regard, on grounds which are apparently somewhat 
insufficient, as a partial convert to their views. It may be 
said without exaggeration that if any country in the world 
is likely to benefit by the adoption of Free Trade principles 
that country is India. Industries cannot, as Sir Fleetwood 
Wilson very truly said, be “ encouraged” by means of a 
protective tariff without raising home prices. Without 
going over ail the well-trodden ground on this subject, 
which must be familiar to all who have taken part in the 
fiscal controversy, and without, moreover, denying that 
nascent industries have in some countries been successfully 

encouraged by the adoption of a protective system, it will 
be sufficient to say that, looking at all the economic facts 
existent in India, the period of partial transition from 
agriculture to industries, during which the process of 
encouragement will have to be maintained, will almost 
certainly last much longer than even in America or 
Germany, and that during the whole of that lengthy 
period the mass of the population, who are very poor and 
who are engaged in agricultural pursuits, will not benefit 
from the protection, although they will at the same time 
suffer grievously from the rise in prices. 

The main importance of this argument, however, is not 
to be derived from its economic value, but rather from the 
important political fact that it is one which finds favour 
with a large and influential body of Indian opinion. Sir 
Roper Lethbridge claims that the leaders of Indian 
thought are almost to a man Protectionists, and in his 
work he gives, as an example of their views, the very able 
speech delivered by Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis in the 
Calcutta Legislative Council last Mareh.* He is probably 

* It may be noted that Sir Ganzadhar Chitnavis’ idea of Preference differs 


widely from that entertained by Sir mw Lethbridge. The former apparently 
wishes to abolish the excise duty on Indian cotton goods, but to maintain that 


levied ou similar goods imported from the United Kingdom, whilst levying 
a sill higher duty on goods from other countries, 








right ; neither is anything to be gained by ignoring the 
gravity of the situation which is thus created. Whether 
the Indian Protectionists be right or wrong as to the 
fiscal policy which is best adapted to Indian interests, 
there is no denying the fact that with Protection flourishing 
in the self-governing colonies, with the recent enlargement 
of the scope and functions of representative institutions in 
India, and with the grievance created by the sacrifice of 
the opium revenue on the altar of British vicarious philan- 
thropy, it is a serious matter for the British Government 
to assert their own views if those views run diametrically 
counter to the wishes expressed by the only representatives 
of Indian opinion who are in a position to make their 
voices heard. Nevertheless, there are two limitations on 
the extent to which concessions can or ought to be made 
to Indian opinion. The first is based on the necessities of 
English internal politics. It cannot be doubted that 
although Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis and those who agree 
with him may perhaps be willing, as a pis aller, to accept 
Sir Roper Lethbridge’s preferential plan, what they 
really want is not Preference but Protection against 
England, and this they cannot have, because, in Sir Roper 
Lethbridge’s words, “no British Government that offered 
India Protection against Lancashire would live for a week.” 
The second limitation is based on less egotistical and, 
therefore, nobler grounds. In spite of recent concessions, 
India is still, politically speaking, in statu pupillari, neither 
do the concessions recently made in the direction of 
granting self-governing institutions dispense the British 
Government from the duty of looking to the interests of 
the masses, who are at present very inadequately repre- 
sented. It must be remembered that in India, perhaps 
even more than elsewhere, the voice of the consumer is 
hushed, whilst that of the producer is loud and strident, 

The second of Sir Roper Lethbridge’s arguments is 
based on the alleged necessity of raising more revenue. 
He, as also Sir Gangadbar Chitnavis, take it for granted 
that this necessity has already arisen. It would be essential, 
before taking any practical steps to give effect to the 
proposals now under discussion, to ascertain beyond any 
manner of doubt whether this statement is correct, and 
also, if correct, what alternatives exist to the plan proposed 
by Sir Roper Lethbridge. Sir Fleetwood Wilson carefully 
abstained from pledging himself to the accuracy of Sir 
Gangadhar Chitnavis’ view on this point. “There is,” 
he said, “ much room for the development of India’s other 
resources, and it has yet to be shown that there is no room 
for further economies in our administration.” In the 
meanwhile, it would tend to the elucidation of the subject 
if Sir Roper Lethbridge and those who agree with him 
would lay before the world a carefully prepared and 
detailed estimate of the financial results which they con- 
sider would accrue from the adoption of their proposals. 
We are told, for instance, that raw jute to the value 
of £13,000,000 is exported annually from Bengal, of 
which only £3,000,000 worth is worked up in Great Britain, 
and that “‘a moderate duty” on this article would pro- 
duce two millions a year. The prospect of obtaining a 
revenue of £2,000,000 in the manner proposed by Sir 
Roper Lethbridge appears at first sight somewhat illusory. 
In the first place, the tax would, on the basis of Sir 
Roper Lethbridge’s figures, amount to 20 per cent., which 
can scarcely be called “ moderate.” In the second place, 
unless an equivalent export duty were imposed at British 
ports it would appear probable that the process of re-export 
for the benefit of “the lucky artizans of foreign protected 
nations ” would not merely continue unchecked, but would 
even be encouraged, for those artisans would certainly 
not be supplied direct from India with the duty-laden raw 
material, but would draw their supplies from the jute sent 
to the ports of the United Kingdom, which would have 
paid no duty. Is it, moreover, quite certain that a duty 
such as that proposed by Sir Roper Lethbridge would be 
insufficient, as he alleges, “to bring in any competing 
fibres in the world”? These and other cognate points 
manifestly require further elucidation. 

The third argument adduced by Sir Roper Lethbridge is 
based on the allegation that India is in a specially favour- 
able position to adopt a policy of retaliation. It is 
unnecessary to go into the general arguments for and 
against retaliatory duties. They have been exhausted in 
the very remarkable and frigidly impartial book written 
on this subject by Professor Dietzel. It will be s :flicient 
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to say that here Sir Roper Lethbridge is on stronger ground. 
The main argument against retaliation in the United 
Kingdom is that foreign nations, by stopping our supplies 
of raw material, could check our manufactures. We are, 
therefore, ina singularly unfavourable position for engaging 
in a tariff war. The case of India is wholly different. 
Foreign nations cannot, it is alleged, dispense with the 
raw material which India supplies. There is, therefore, a 
good prima facie case for supposing that India has 
relatively little to fear from retaliation on their part. 

It would be impossible within the limits of the present 
article to deal fully with all the aspects of this vitally 
important question. Attention may, however, be drawn to 
the very weighty remarks of Sir Fleetwood Wilson when 
he speaks of “the great alteration which a tariff war in 
India would effect in the balance of our trade, in the 
arrangements that now exist for the payment of our 
external debt, and in the whole of our exchange policy. 
This aspect of the question is one of extraordinary com- 
plexity, as well as of no small speculation.” On the whole, 
although the proposals made by Sir Roper Lethbridge and 
his associates deserve full and fair consideration, it is most 
earnestly to be hoped that party leaders in this country 
will insist on their elaboration in full detail, and will then 
study every aspect of the question with the utmost care 
before giving even a qualified pledge to afford them 
support. The situation is already sufficiently difficult 
and complicated. It is not improbable that the diffi- 
culties and complications, far from being mitigated, 
would be increased by the pursuit into the economic 
wilderness of the ignis fatwus involved in the idea that 
it is possible for a nation to impose a tax on itself and 
then make the inhabitants of other countries pay the whole 
or the greater part of it. CROMER. 


[Though we agree with Lord Cromer in holding the matters he deals with 
to be of the highest import, we cannot at the present time open our columns 
to any general discussion of Indian fiscal policy. The strictly limited space at 
our disposal and the nature of our internal controversies—Home Rule, Welsh 
Disestablishiment, Single-Chamber Government, and the basis of the Franchise, 
not to mention Cheap Cottages—forbid our entering upon a debate so thorny. 
—Eb. Spectator.) 








AN IDEAL HOTEL. 


LL good Londoners have been interested by the news 
that an hotel is to be built on the site of St. George’s 
Hospital, and many of them may have busied themselves 
with drawing fancy pictures of what would be a perfect hotel 
for an unquestionably perfect site. Mr. Mallaby-Deeley, the 
Unionist Member for Harrow, who has bought the site and 
proposes to build the hotel at the cost of a million pounds or 
more, has made known his ideas in a statement to the Daily 
Express. He said that about one and three-quarter acres 
would be available, and that he hoped to build the most 
beautiful hotel in the world. “ Mind you,” he said, “I don’t 
know a scrap about the hotel business. I do not profess to do 
so, and am not a bit ashamed to confess my ignorance.” He 
added that he was “in this deal quite alone,” and that if he 
could achieve his ambition he should not care if he did not 
mike a single shilling out of it. Let us hope that London 
will profit by a venture undertaken in this spacious spirit. 
The hotel will overlook Buckingham Palace and the Green 
Park and Hyde Park. “Iam not sure,” said Mr. Mallaby- 
Deeley, “ that it would not be necessary to charge more for 
the rooms the higher they were placed.” This suggestion 
shows that he is not bound by prejudices. The system of 
charging higher prices for lower rooms isa relic (in so far as the 
higher price is not charged because the rooms are larger) of the 
days when visitors climbed up the stairs to their rooms instead of 
going up ina lift. The viewfrom the upper windows of an 
hotel at Hyde Park Corner would be incomparably finer than 
from those below. In France, where such matters are thought 
out more in accordance with reason than with custom, the higher 
(and airier) flats in modern buildings always cost more than 
the lower ones. Mr. Malluby-Deeley has the virtue of an 
open mind. In that conviction we may venture to offer a few 
ideas on the subject of an ideal hotel. 

Our notion of an ideal hotel in this instance is conditioned 
by the position of the building and by the class of people 
whom Mr. Mallaby-Deeley expects to attract. His hotel will 
avowedly be for rich people. The majority of Londoners will 
freely forgive its high prices if the building is worthy of its 
unique surroundings. They will appreciate it as a building 
and value it as a convenient point for staring at well-diessed 





people, even though they may never be able to afford to entey 
it. London, it is commonly said, has eclipsed every other 
European capital as a centre of gaiety and amusement, 
Well, then, let us have an hotel that fits handsomely into that 
scheme. We are looking at the matter only from this point 
of view, which is evidently also Mr. Mallaby-Deeley’s point of 
view. We might ourselves prefer to shun the finest hotel that 
the imagination can conceive and spend our time in a tiny inn 
overlooking a trout stream, a harbour, a moor, or a forest, 
We might prefer the sleepiest inn in the high street of the 
sleepiest cathedral town, and praise it for the qualities which 
made Macaulay write rapturously of the English inns in the 
time of Charles II. But we shall say nothing of all that, 
We have our ideas of what the finest possible hotel for a 
great city would be, even though we may hope never to use it, 
Very likely, we repeat, in the quest for the perfect hotel Mr, 
Mallaby-Deeley’s inexperience is no disadvantage. At least, 
we think that the best hotels we have ever seen fail in some 
ways to provide just what is wanted by people who would 
stick at no expense in getting what they wanted if they could, 
Readers of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s romance, “The Grand 
Babylon Hotel,” will remember the excellent first scene, in 
which the American visitor to that perfect establishment can 
get what he wants—it happens to be chops and beer—only by 
buying the hotel on the spot and managing the place on his 
own lines. The very virtues of the place had ruled out 
freedom of choice as a kind of debasing and vulgar defect, 
The visitor under the routine of perfect dignity was made to 
suffer on account of the magnificence of the system which he 
helped to support. Although people will not generally, if 
ever, go to the grandest hotels to order chops and beer, it is 
nevertheless true that the visitor is commonly sacrificed to 
the grandeur of the establishment in several other respects. 
To begin with, the grandest hotels of to-day draw their 
visitors into a vortex of fuss, hurry, and va-et-vient which 
is no necessary part of hotel life as it ought-.to be. 
An hotel which aims at being a centre of attraction 
must needs provide dazzling halls for banquets, dances, 
and concerts, but there is no reason why a visitor who 
enters the house, which is for the time being his home, 
should feel himself being swept along like a straw upon a 
furious tide. The designer of a perfect hotel should regard 
his problem from two points of view which are absolutely 
distinct—the point of view of the visitor who hires a bed- 
room, and that of the casual visitor who comes to a dinner or 
a dance in one of the public rooms. The visitor who returng 
tired at the end of a long day, anxious for nothing so much 
as to vanish quietly to his bedroom, should be able to do so 
by an entrance that does not lead through the hurly-burly. 

All the splendour of Sardanapalus in the public rooms, 
arranged though they be with the “attentive ears” of one 
skilled in procuring the best that is thought and done in the 
world of hotels, will not compensate the visitor whose private 
wants are not correspondingly provided for. Every bedroom 
should have its bath-room and lavatory. Already some hotels 
nearly reach this ideal. But the rule should be absolute— 
“one bed, one bath.” Hot water should be laid on in a 
permanent supply. But let us not stop ut a bath for every 
bedroom in the house. There should be a swimming-bath. 
Indeed a swimming-bath is only one of a whole series of 
means for physical reereation which should be provided. 
We might express best what we mean by saying that the 
ideal hotel should supply for its visitors all that the Bath Club 
and the Automobile Club supply for their members. Breathes 
there a man with soul so dull that he is indifferent to the 
attractions of these clubs? He may not join them because he 
prefers other clubs for other reasons, but he cannot say that 
he would not like to have in whatever club he belonged to a 
swimming-bath and squash racquet courts. Some well-to-do 
men—suci is the notorious extravagance of men in their clubs 
—join the clubs with swimming-baths solely for the pleasure 
of a rare game of racquets or a bathe on a hot day. It seems, 
then, that an hotel which contained these things could count 
on regular customers. Even if the fees were high there would 
be no yearly subscription to pay. 

Another thing we would have is a roof garden. The roof 
garden ought to have a light covering roof to keep off the 
smuts. There might also be a lawn tennis court on the roof. 
The court could be used as floor space for dinner parties when 
it was not being used for tennis. Mr. Mallaby-Deeley himself 
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has suggested that there might be a theatre adjoining the 
hotel with access from the hotel. The theatre would, of 
course, have to be open to the public as well, but the idea of a 
theatre altached to the hotel, so that visitors in the hotel could 
simply walk into the theatre after dinner without the trouble 
of driving away in cabs, is excellent. The programme should 
be practically that of a good music-hall, so that people could go 
in late, yet never be too late to enjoy something completely. 
Much more attention than is customury might be paid to 
the furniture and pictures of the hotel. Why not have really 
good pictures, and not many of them? They might be 
changed often, and possibly there might be an arrangement 
by which a person who had lived in a room with a picture 
and liked it could buy it. The same plan might hold good of 
the furniture. We fancy that dealers might co-operate. They 
would have the advantage of an advertisement (in a discreet 
catalogue), and the visitors would have the advantage of 
living among things pleasant to look upon. Finally, we 
suggest that there should be a bookshop in which intelligent 
people could find recreation in odd moments or on a wet day 
—not a shop selling only ephemeral stuff, but a shop with 
second-hand books of interest or value, engravings, and so 
forth. How pleasant to turn over, say, Vitruvius Brit- 
annicus or Repton on the “improvement” of estates, or some- 
body on rural architecture on a foggy day when ordinary 
sightseeing seemed intolerable! Other ideas will occur to 
everyone who has ever felt dissatisfied in a modern hotel. 
The chief point is that visitors should have the possibility of 
quiet in the vortex. An hotel is chiefly for the man who 
holds a bedroom key. Addison said of a great host that his 
house received so many guests that it was not a palace but a 
caravanserai. It should be the aim of the ideal caravanserai 
of London to be also a private palace—but a palace of peace 
and quiet, not of glaring splendour or ostentatious luxury. 





A MODEL BLACK WEATHER-BOARD COTTAGE. 


NHE following plans and specifications are those of the 
model cottage close to Merrow Common, near Guildford, 
which will be inaugurated by Lord Midleton next Saturday 
(time 4.30), at a gathering to be held under the auspices of the 
Rural Co-partnership Housing and Land Council. (Address, 
the Secretary, 4 Tavistock. Square, W.C.) The object with 
which the cottage has been built is a very simple one. Its 
aim is to show that it is possible for a landlord, who is willing, 
as most landlords are, not to reckon in the rent the cost of 
the land on which the cottage stands, to build a perfectly 
comfortable and sanitary cottage with three good bedrooms, 
parlour-kitchen and scullery, larder, coal cellar, &., at a 
total cost of £150. But if a landlord can build at £150 he 
can afford to let at 2: 6d.a week (the tenant paying the rates) 
without any serious pecuniary loss. Yet in the south of 
England, or at any rate anywhere within forty miles’ radius of 
London, cottages are often let at 6s. a week. The obtaining 
of a cottage at 2s. 6d. a week is, in the case of most country 
working men, equivalent to a rise in wages of, say, 3s. a week. 
The cottage, being plastered inside, is no more liable to 
eatch fire than is a cottage which has a brick outside. 
(Fires begin in cottages, as in other buildings, not outside but 
inside, and a brick cottage is none the less deadly if one does 
not escape from it than is a wooden one; the difference is 
merely that between being baked in a brick oven and roasted 
at a wood fire.) The insurance on the model cottage here 
described is only 5s. a year. Black weather-board fitted to a 
timber frame was chosen for the external walls of the cottage, 
not because it was cheaper than cement blocks or a thin brick 
wall, but because it is so very much more weather-proof than 
most blocks or slabs or than a thin brick wall. The rain runs 
off well-tarred weather-board like water off the overlapping 
scales of adragon. If any wet gets in or is forced in by the 
wind, it drops into the air-space between the weather-board on 
one side of the frame and the lath and plaster on the other. 
The air space being closed, no vermin can get in. The 
nir-space also keeps the house specially warm and dry. Since 
@he whole of the inside surface of the house is good ordinary 
plaster there is no danger of insects or vermin or dirt being 
harboured, as in a cottage with inside walls of wood. For the 
purposes of the dwellers, it is not a wooden house. They 
never come into contact with the tarred wood of the outside. 
In the model cottage new and patent processes have purposely 


been avoided. The cottage, as recards externals and internals, 
is built of materials to be obtained in any and every part 
of England—materials, indeed, already on the spot in 
every large village in the country. Any builder who can 
build anything can reproduce it. Again, the contract 
was purposely not placed in the hands of a builder who 
specialized in cheap construction or who, owing to peculiar 
circumstances, could do what ordinary builders could not 
accomplish. Messrs. W. & G. King are very well known and 
very good Surrey builders, but the type of work usually under- 
taken by them is of a much more expensive class. They there- 
fore worked under no special advantages, but rather the reverse. 
Their yard is many miles from Merrow. Though they took 
great interest in the cottage, and though no small praise is 
due to them for their work, they would be the last to allege 
that what they did could not be done equally well by others. 
The design, which anyone is free to copy, is suited to any site 
and to any form of construction—stone, brick, cement blocks, 
rough-cast, ferro-concrete, or weather tiles. 


SPECIFICATION of work proposed to be done in the erection 
of a cottage for J. St. Loe Strachey, Esq. 
W. & G. KING, Builders, 
Abinger Hammer, Dorking. 
September 2nd, 1912. 


Preliminary.—Give all notices to the Local Authority, and pay 
all fees as may be necessary. 

Excavator.—Excavate footings for walls 18in. wide and 12in. 
deep, and wheel and deposit within 20yd. of the site, part to 
be returned and well rammed to the footings. The footings 
for chimney stacks to be excavated 6in. beyond the line of 
brickwork and 24in. deep. Level and well ram the earth over 
the whole site to receive the concrete under floors. 

Concretor.—Lay in the trenches to the full width of same lime 
concrete 4in. thick to receive the brickwork, and ditto 6in. 
thick under the chimney stacks. 

Cement concrete 4in. thick to be laid over the whole area of 
the ground floor to receive wood floors. 

Brickwork.—All brickwork to be executed in hard well burnt stock 
bricks built in lime mortar. The external walls to be half 
brick, with one course 9:n. next the concrete, and carried up 
8in. above floor line. 

Chimney Stacks.—Where the chimney stacks occur above the level 
of the roof they are to be built in cement mortar. 

Pointing.—All external brickwork to be pointed with a neat struck 
joint. 

Chimney Pots——A chimney pot (24in. red ware) to be supplied to 
each flue. 

Chimney Bars.—The fireplace openings to have 2in. by jin. caulked 
and cambered chimney bars with arches turned over same. 
Trimmer Arches.—Trimmer arches to be formed in concrete, floated 

with cement to form hearths. 

Dampcourses.—Asphalt dampcourse to be provided to all walls 
3in. above ground level, and a 3lb. lead dampcourse to be 
built into chimney stack above roof level. 

Steps.—Form steps at both entrances with hard brick on edge built 
in cement. 

Copper.—Provide and fix a 10-gallon copper furnace pan with 
proper furnace ironwork and damper in scullery, and connect 
flue of same to adjoining fireplace flue. 

Sink.—Provide and fix a 24in. stoneware sink in scullery on half 
brick piers, and take waste from same in 2in. socket pipe to 
discharge into pail outside. 

Cement Floors.—All ground floors (except bedroom and kitchen- 
parlour) to be floated cement and sand, gauged one of cement 
to three of clean, sharp sand. 

CARPENTER. 

Wall Framing.—The whole of the external walls of the cottage 
above the brick footing to be constructed of deal framing of 
the following dimensions, viz., 4in. by 4in. angle posts, 4in. by 
3in. sills, heads, and plates, and intermediate posts, 4in. by 2in. 
quarters and braces. The quartering not to exceed 16in. from 
centre to centre. All internal framing to be of the following 
dimensions, viz., 3in. by 3in. sills, heads, and posts, 3in. by 2in. 
braces and quarters, 

First Floor Joists.—The joists to the first floor to be 7in. by 2in. 
with 7in. by 2in. trimmers, and to have one row of bridging to 
each room, 

Roof Timbers.—The roof timbers to be of the following dimensions, 
viz., Tin. by ljin. ridge, 4jin. by 3in. purlins, 4in. by 2in. 
rafters and ceiling joists, 4}in. by 2in. eaves lath, 1jin. by jin. 
battens for tiles. 

Exterior Boarding—The whole of the exterior framing to be 
covered with 7in. by jin. deal weather-boarding. 

Floors.—The two bedrooms on the first floor to have jin. white 
deal folded floor, and the kitchen-parlour and bedroom on the 
ground floor to have lin. yellow deal tongued and grooved 
floor properly laid in mastic. 

Skirtings.—The two bedrooms on the first floor and the bedroom 
onthe ground floor to be provided with 4in. by jin. square 





skirting. 
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Windows.—The window frames and casements to be as shown on 
the plan, and to be 4in. by 3in. deal rebated and chamfered 
frames, with ljin. rebated and moulded casements. The 
casements to be fitted with 24in. steel butts, japanned cock- 
spurs, and casement stays. 

Each window to be fitted with lin. rounded nosings around 
same to receive plaster (no architrave). 

Doors and Frames.—All doors to be fin. ledged and matched deal 
and hung to lin. lining with l4in. Scotch tee hinges, the 
linings to have }in. stop nailed on. 

Ezternal Door Frames.—The external door frames to be 4in. by 2in. 
rebated and chamfered deal, with oak sills, the front door 
frame only to be carried up the full height of ceiling with 
transome head and 1}in. casement hung on top rail with 2}in. 
butts to open outwards, and to have japanned casement stay. 

Hoods over Doors and Windows.—Provide and fix over each door 
and window llin. by lin. deal boards supported on deal 
brackets to form hoods as shown on plan. 

Architraves.—Provide and fix to each doorway 2in. by jin. plain 
deal architraves. 





Scatr.—*% in, to 1 ft. 





ince 
E.C.—Fit up the earth closet with lin. hinged deal seat, earth 
box, galvanised pail, rim, and scoop. 
Draining Board.—Fit up a lin. draining board to sink. 
Copper Lid.—Provide a deal circular copper lid with proper 


handle, 
PLASTERER, 

Render, float, and set the internal brickwork of kitchen and 

ground floor bedroom. 

Lath, plaster, float, and set the ceilings, internal framines 

and partitions throughout. ot 
Cement Jambs.—Form cement jambs and frieze, with deal shelf 

to fireplace in kitchen. j 


SMITH AND FOUNDER. 
Kitchen.—Provide and set in kitchen a 24in. Larbert range with 
cover plate and soot door in same complete. 
Bedrooms,—In bedrooms, provide and set 18in. mantel registers, 
Eaves Gutter.—Provide and fix to eaves 4in. half-round eaves 
gutter and convey the water to ground level with 2jin, 
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stack pipe, with all necessary fittings, swan necks, &c. 





ScaLr.— % in. to 1 ft. 








First Fioor Pian. 


Staircase.—The staircase to be constructed in a proper manner and ' Locks, &c.—The front and back doors to be fitted with Gin. rim 


the dimensions to be as under: lin. treads, jin. risers, and lin. 
string. Form enclosure under stairs with lin. match-boarding, 
with door therein opening into scullery. ‘ 
Fill in spandril pieces between strings lin. floor joists with 
lin. match-boarding. 
Form drop landing 
flooring. 
Cupboards.—Tho cupboards in bedrooms and on landing to be 


with Gin. by 2in. joists and jin. white 


| 
| 
' 
| 


1 
} 


formed of lin. match-boarding, and the doors of these cup- | 


boards to be hung with l4in. cross garnetts, and to be fitted 
with brass cupboard turns. Provide and fix one shelf, 
6in. by fin. hanging rail, and six japanned wardrobe hooks to 
each cupboard. 

Shelving.—Provide 20ft. super lin. shelving, and fix in larder and 
seullery. 


Roal-shed.—Line the inside of coal-house to.a height of 4ft. Gin. | 


above floor with lin. rough boarding tongued and grooved, 


locks and brass furniture, also two 6in. barrel bolts to each of 
these doors. Coal-house door to be fitted with Suffolk latch 
and 5in. deadlock. E.C. door to be fitted with Suffolk latch 
and 4in. barrel bolt. All internal doors to be fitted with 4jin. 
rim latches. 
PAINTER AND GLAZIER. 

The window frames and casements, externally and internally, 
to be primed and painted three coats oil colour. The 
eaves gutter and stack pipe to be similarly painted. The 
remainder of the woodwork other than the weather-board 
to be twice coated with “ Jodelite” or similar preservative. 
Glaze the windows with 21oz. sheet glass. 

Tarring.—The external weather-boarding to be twice coated with 
gas tar. 


Estimate.—The whole of the above work to be properly executed, 


and the cottage left in a clean and habitable condition for the 
sum of £150. 
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“PLING THEM INTO THE ROAD.” | 


TWO PICTURES OF THE COTTAGE PROBLEM. 


First Picrurs. 


[The Landlord and the Cottager—as he appears in the 
Daily News, Daily Chronicle, Manchester Guardian, Star, 
Nation, and other Radical newspapers, and in the speeches 
of Radical Cabinet Ministers, like that of Mr. Runciman 
on Friday week. | 

Scene: The great library at Baronswood, The Marquis of Broad- 
lands is sitting over a fire of logs piled half-way up the 
antique and capacious chimney. At his side a table with decanters 
and glasses. The heavy stone mantelpiece and the glass bear 
the arms of the Broadlands. Supporters: two men bearing 
ploughshares, chained, proper. On a field argent, a bloody 
yoke, gules. Motto (translated): “My father chastised you 
with whips.” 

A door is opened by a tall footman., 

FooTMAN: 

The agent to see you, m’ Lord. 
Tue Marquis: 

Who the devil told you I'd see him? Tell him to go to Hades, 
Foorman (retreating) : 

Very good, m’ Lord. Colonel Brandon told me to say it was 
very urgent, m’ Lord. 

Tue Marquis: 

What the...!!! 

CotongL Branpon, the Agent (without) : 

Lord Broadlands, I must speak to you. (Enters.) I'll really 
not keep you a moment, but it’s an affair almost of life or death, 
and, I’m afraid, won’t wait till you come back from Newmarket. 
(Coming nearer.) My Lord, for God’s sake think over your 
decision about Weatherleaf’s cottage. The man can’t leave it just 
now. I find his wife’s not in a state to move. She’s been on the 
sick list ever since December, and now there’s a baby coming— 
almost directly. 

Tue Marquis: 

You're a fool, Brandon. You know as well as I do that the man 
spoke against game-preserving, not once, but twice, at the 
“Goat and Compasses,” for everyone to hear him. He’s no tenant 
of mine after that. Let him starve,damn him. His beggarly 
wife can die if she chooses; that’s not my affair. 

Tue AGENT: 

Let them at least keep the cottage till the baby’s born, Lord 
Broadlands, even if you turn the man away from his estate job; 
we've plenty without poor Weatherleaf’s cottage. 

Tue Marguis (with unpleasant emphasis) : 

“ Weatherleaf’s cottage” ? 

Tue AGENT: 

Oh, I know, my Lord; but the man was born there, and some- 
how it got the name. 
Tue Marquis: 

Weatherleaf shall leave, by heaven, and “No” is my last word. 
Good-night, Colonel Brandon. I think that’s all I have to say to 
you. (He turns from Brandon and pours himself out a strong 
whisky and soda.) 

Tue AGENT: 

One word more. .. . You're killing that poor woman, my Lord; 
it’s certain death to her. .. . Look here, Lord Broadlands, you 
know I’m not generally a man to make a fuss or to act the 
sentimental. Once or twice I’ve served you in such matters: 
Potterton’s grievance about the right-of-way being stopped, 
prosecuting that young man Stevens for poaching (you know 
upon whose evidence), and fighting in court about the compensa- 
tion for Browning’s ricks that your son, Lord Marchland, burnt 
down. I took my orders and did my work, and I even— 
heaven help me !—turned poor old Mrs. Stanway out of her cottage 
at your bidding because she was too sick and old to curtsey to 
you as you passed by on your horse; but don’t ask me to do this. 
Tne Marquis (savagely): 

Perhaps you'll allow me to know my mind and to do as I will 
with my own, will you? Out of that cottage neck and crop they 
go, and—let them be out by the time I am back from the races. 
(Re-enter the footman.) 

Foorman (to Colonel Brandon) : 

There is a person below of the name of Weatherleaf, sir. He 
says that you need not trouble his Lordship further. His wife is 
dead. (Marquis starts and glares wild-eyed into the corners of the 
vast library, as if in the presence of an accusing spirit.) 





Szeconp Picrurs. 
|The Landlord and the Cottager—as he appears in the 
dull and prosaic reality.] 

Scene: The same, The Marquis of Broadlands sits at a bureau 
writing letters. It is about six o’clock in the evening, and he still 
wears his riding clothes. A copy of the Spectator lies beside 
him. 

A footman opens the door. 

Foorman : 

Colonel Brandon to see you, my Lord, 

Tue Margquis: 


FooTMan : 

Couldn’t say, my Lord. Shall I inquire? 
Tue Marquis (wearily): 

No; all right, show him in. 

(A moment’s pause. Enter the Agent, Colonel Brandon.) 
Tue Agent: 

I got your note. 

Tue Marquis (a little anziously and with an assumed air of 
unconcern) : 

Oh, that’s all right—dositdown. I suppose it’s all right then— 
about the Weatherleafs stopping on, I mean. 

Tue Acent: 

Well, that’s for you to decide, of course, but—— 
Tue Marguis: 

Well, you know, the fact is my wife and I were riding past there 
this afternoon, and Weatherleaf came out and made himself rather 
unpleasant, and said that he’d never meant that he wanted to 
leave the cottage; and then Mrs. Weatherleaf came and told my 
wife in confidence that—well, that in fact she wasn't in a state of 
health to move. After that, of course, I really couldn't turn the 
wretched man out against his will. 

Tue Aaent: 

They don’t seem to have worried about her health when they 
gave notice, did they ? 
Tue Marquis: 

Oh, but the man thought then he’d got another job, I fancy 
from what he said. That’s a very different thing for his wife 
than going off heaven knows where. Anyhow, 1 promised Mrs. 
Weatherleaf, so it’s got to be. (Catching at the straw.) You know 
as well as I do, Weatherleaf’s a sort of a Radical—it would look so 
bad to turn him out. 

Tue Acent (rather annoyed) : 

Very well, I suppose that’s all right, then. The man has just 
changed his mind. But it makes it very difficult for me to 
manage the property if I’m to have things done behind . . . The 
cottage is already re-let to Mrs. Smith—lIsaac Smith's widow. We 
shall have a difficulty in explaining to her satisfaction that she 
can’t have her cottage. Weatherleaf gave notice quite off his 
own bat, remember. 

Tue Marquis: 

Why can’t Mrs. Smith have another cottage? I can’t very 
well go back. I told them they could keep it. My wife was 
very keen about it too. 

Tue AGENT (smiling grimly) : 

We haven’t got another cottage, but perhaps Lady Broadlands 
would like to explain things to Mrs. Smith. 
Tue Marguis (desperately) : 

Then look here, we must build her a cottage. 
Tue AcEnt (with lifted eyebrows) : 

Three hundred pounds ? 

Tue Marquis: 

No, hang it all; let’s see if we can’t do it a bit cheaper this 
time. I think it could be done. (Picking up the Spectator.) This 
man says he can do it for £150, andif.. . 

(But what Spectator reader needs to hear more? After a 
little coquettish delay, during which he contrived unobtrusively 
to add £50 to the price of the cotiage, the agent consented to build. 

Having thus found the universal remedy for all rustic ills, they, of 
course, all lived happily ever after.) A. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


THE COTTAGE PROBLEM. 

[To rus Epitor or tus “Srecraror.”’] 

S1r,—I have read with great interest your admirable article 
on this subject in the Spectator of July 5th. I agree almost 
entirely with your statement of the problem, and also with 
the lines on which it sbould be solved. I venture to suggest, 
however, a somewhat different machinery for attaining the 
same objects. There is a tendency at the present time for 
enthusiasts in all causes to look to legislation for the solution 
of questions in which they are interested. I think this 
appetite for legislation is often a mistake. More useful 
results can usually be obtained by utilizing the machinery of 
existing laws than by agitations for fresh legislation. Laws, 
of course, require amendment from time to time to meet the 
shortcomings which experience reveals ; but such amendments 
are not only easier of accomplishment, but of greater value 
when accomplished, than the heroic policies which furnish the 
battle-cries of various political groups and parties. 

Your article does not exactly suggest fresh legislation, 
but it does suggest that the State should take the initia- 
tive in promoting more extensive building of cottages in 
country districts. I believe the State has already provided 
machinery which, if properly utilized, will meet the housing 
needs of rural districts, and that, in using this machinery, the 
initiative should come from the landowners themselves. There 
are really two quite distinct features of the question: (1) The 








Oh, didn’t he get my note? 


problem of village extensions, that is to say, the provision of 
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cottages in country districts where, owing to the demands of 
local industries, or from other causes, the working population 
is increasing. This is the problem of mining districts, or of 
areas where what is usually described as “ building develop- 
ment” is going on. This problem can be solved, and is in 
many districts already being solved, by the Co-partnership 
Tenant Societies. Every district where the population is 
increasing, and the demand for more cottages exists, should 
be provided with a Co-partnership Tenant Society, which, 
thanks to its exceptional powers of borrowing from the State, 
is able with a very small subscribed capital to build a large 
number of houses under conditions which give to the 
occupiers all the advantages of ownership without its burdens 
and anxieties. (2) The second part of the problem, with 
which your article more particularly deals, is that of the 
landowner whe requires cottages for the labourers on his 
farms, or for the employees of his estate. I entirely agree 
with you when you say that in the last resort the problem is 
one of cheap construction, and that the way to deal with it is 
by encouraging the landowners to build. 

At the present moment landowners are prevented from 
building, partly because they cannot build at a price which 
allows of any adequate return from the low rents which are 
all that agricultural labourers can pay out of their present 
wages, and partly because they have not got the necessary 
capital. It would seem, therefore, that what is most wanted 
is some organization which will utilize all available experience 
for the purpose of arriving at the cheapest methods of con- 
struction, and at the same time will provide the landowner 
with the capital he requires at the lowest possible rate of 
interest. I have already said that no fresh legislation is 
required to meet these needs. Let me now explain how it can 
be done. Together with five or six other landowners, who are 
co-operating with me, I am at this moment engaged in the 
formation of a Landowners’ Rural Housing Society, which 
will operate as follows: Every landowner can by a payment 
of £10 per cottage (£5 of which will purchase five ordinary 
shares in the Association, of which he thus becomes a member, 
and the other £5 represents a fee to the Society for its 
services) obtain—(1) Plans of cottages at the lowest cost 
which actual experience has shown to be possible; (2) A loan 
from the State to cover the cost of the building. 

The Society, coming within the definition of “a public 
utility Society,” will be able to secure from the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners a loan of two-thirds of the value of each 
cottage which it erects at £3 15s. per cent. interest and 22s. 
per cent. Sinking Fund to repay the capital in forty years. 
A landowner who is unable to put a charge on more of his 
land than the site of the cottage will have to provide one- 
third of the value of the building in cash; or, if he is in a 
position to give additional land as security, he will be able to 
obtain a.loan on the same terms to cover the whole cost of 
the building. Considerations of space prevent me from going 
into further details here. It is sufficient for me to say that 
the figures have been carefully checked by experts, and that 
the scheme has been submitted to and obtained the approval 
of the Public Works Loan Commissioners. The working of 
the scheme may be summarized:as follows :— 

A landowner wishing to build a cottage will pay £10 to the 
Society (on the terms mentioned above). The Society will 
then submit plans of the cheapest cottage which can be built. 
When the landowner has approved the design he will lease 
a site to the Society on a building lease for fifty years. 
The Society will erect the cottage and obtain the loan from 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners. It will then lease 
the house and site to the landowner on a repairing lease for 
fifty years. The landowner will pay the Sinking Fund of 
22s. per cent., the rent will provide the interest on the loan, 
and the tenant will pay the rates. If the cottage does not 
cost more than £150 (and we are confident that with careful 
attention to cheap methods of construction it will be found 
possible to build at this figure) a rent of 3s.a week would 
cover all the annual expenses except the landowner’s Sinking 
Fund and the tenants’ rates. I shall be pleased to supply any 
of your readers who may be interested with full particulars of 
this scheme, which does, I believe, meet all the requirements 
mentioned in your article for the solution of this important 
problem.—I am, Sir, &c., LytTTon. 

11 North Audley Street, W. 

[Lord Lytton’s most ingenious and, as we believe, perfectly 





| 
sound and practical scheme offers the best opportunity which 
we have yet seen for solving the Cottage Problem. The 
essential difficulty has always been finance. Lord Lytton’s 
scheme, by getting rid of this difficulty, goes far to solve the 
secondary but none the leas vital problem of low rent. Cheap 
rents depend upon cheap construction, but in cheap construc. 
tion cheap money is half the battle. (One per cent. less in the 
hire price of £150 of capital means 7d. a week less in the rent 
—a matter of the utmost moment to a rural labourer.) Lord 
Lytton’s society will enable the landlord to get money at 
least one per cent. cheaper than he could get it elsewhere, 
That the scheme will not need fresh legislation is an incom. 
parable advantage. We wish him all possible success, and 
offer our heartiest congratulations to him and his friends for 
having thought out soadmirable a scheme. We say something 
as to £150 cottages elsewhere.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


(To rue Epiror ov tus “Srecrator.”] “~ 

Srir,—There is one point to which neither you nor your 
correspondents allude, and that is the working man’s garden, 
Why does no one seem to think a working man wants his 
garden round his cottage ? Is there some magic virtue in the 
word “allotment”? I don’t think your garden would give you 
much pleasure if it consisted of a strip twenty yards by one 
hundred yards in a ten-acre field half a mile away, especially 
if one neighbour kept chickens and another a donkey of a 
vagrant disposition. (This is the complaint I have lately 
received from an allotment holder.) You may think my appeal 
unnecessary, as it would seem obvious that where a garden is 
obtainable near the dwelling it is the best, and the allotment 
is only an expedient when cottages are crowded and no 
land is to be had near them; but the following episode 
shows the attitude of a Government which makes such a 
point of allotments and small holdings. A. is a small 
market town, mainly agricultural. The Rural District 
Council advertised for land on which to build cottages. 
There are a good many owners, but Mr. B., who is the largest 
landowner, was the only one who offered to sell. He offered 
land almost anywhere at agricultural price, plus his costs, 
A Committee of the Council fixed on the best field in the 
parish, near the middle of the town. Mr. B. did not want to 
sell, but consented to take £50 a rood and his costs. An 
Inspector of the Local Government Board was sent down to 
hold an inquiry and fixed on this site, taking only one rood 
for the six cottages to keep down the expenses, to make the 
cottages self-supporting, if possible, and said a man did not 
want a big garden. Thus £50 worth of rich accommodation 
grass land will be nearly covered with bricks and mortar, when 
the same money would have bought enough excellent land to 
provide each man with a good garden. There is a good water 
supply which could easily be conveyed to the other sites.—I 
am, Sir, &., Rvs. 

[We hold that in a rural area it is something like a crime 
not to add a garden to every new cottage. Whenever we write 
of the building of rural cottages we always write subject to 
the assumption that “cottage” means “ cottage and gurden.” 
The model cottage at Merrow described in our issue of to-day 
has, of course, ground for a garden attached.—Ep. Spectator. } 


[To rue Eprror or tee “Srrctator,”’] 
S1r,—In your interesting article on “ The Cottage Problem,” 
you say “By all means let the County Council build such 
cottages as are required to house the police, the roadmen,” &c. 
But what about the Postmaster-General and the rural post- 
man? He would have in building one great advantuge: he 
is superior to the local bylaws which you and everybody else 
say are obstructive. The Treasury could not object, because 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has himself an official resi- 
dence, and that, too, although he receives a salary which 
would enable him to rent a “dwelling fit for human habita- 
tion.” —I am, Sir, &c., WaLTeR EDMUNDS, 
2 Devonshire Place, Portland Place, W. 





RURAL HOUSING AND LAND PURCHASE. 
[To tue Epitror cr tue “Srecrator,”] 
S1r,—I will not venture so far to trespass upon your valuable 
space as to recapitulate the provisions of the Housing and 
Town-Planning Act of 1909, although I am convinced that it 
is largely due to the fact that they are not more widely 
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known and appreciated that further legislation for the solu- 
tion of the rural housing problem is suggested. The Rural 
Co-Partnership Housing and Land Council, of 4 Tavistock 
Square, W.C., is doing good work in demonstrating what may 
be achieved under the Act; at the same time, it is perhaps 
yeasonable to argue that, with wheat at 33s. a quarter, 
agricultural land is in the majority of cases let to tenant 
farmers at rents below its value, and that the responsibility 
for providing accommodation for the tillers of the soil should 
to a material extent rest upon those who are deriving the 
profits from it. These are certainly not the landlords, whose 
capital is invested to return little more than 24 per cent. when 
all outgoings are taken into consideration, and I would suggest 
a basis upon which purely agricultural housing schemes under 
the Act should be arranged. 

The landlord to supply the land for cottages and gardens 
free of charge; to arrange the advance from the Local 
Government Board, and to pay the sinking fund on the total 
cost of the undertaking, the land to be valued in order to 
arrive at the sum to be advanced by the Government. The 
tenant farmer to find the balance of the capital required to 
complete the buildings; to pay the interest on the Govern- 
ment loan, and collect the rents. Ona change of tenancy he 
could sell his interest in the cottages to the incoming tenant, 
and on the completion of all sinking-fund payments the 
property would revert to the landlord. The tenant, if he 
preferred, could turn the undertaking into a limited liability 
company under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts, 
and issue debentures or shares to provide the balance of the 
capital required. 

In order to support my contention that no fresh legislation 
is required, but that the desired results may be secured on the 
strength of the 1909 Act, together with the assistance of the 
Local Government Board in the direction of speeding up and 
overriding restrictive local by-laws, I feel called upon to 
comment upon the only alternative in concrete form now 
before the country. This is the policy enunciated by Lord 
Lansdowne on the 21st ult., the chief issue of which is that 
the Government should contribute the whole of the purchase 
price of land sold for small holdings. Presumably it is 
intended to deal with housing accommodation on the same 
basis, as a multiplication of small ownerships must necessarily 
add to the acuteness of the housing problem. However, as 
his lordship and Mr. H. Trustram Eve (in his detailed explana- 
tion) confined themselves in the main to the question of the 
land, I will discuss this phase of the scheme alone. Mr. Eve 
contends that there is no risk to the State involved in 
the payment of the whole purchase price, because the tenant 
would gradually repay the capital by sinking-fund con- 
tributions, and goes on to show that this would not entail any 
additional annual expenditure on the part of the tenant; but 
he does not emphasize the fact that the State has, pro tem., 
become the landlord and consequently liable for all land- 
lord's repairs and expenditure, for the payment of land taxes, 
income-tax, and tithe. Now, the rent including sinking-fund 
payments not exceeding the annual rental under existing con- 
ditions, the proposal merely amounts to “ rental with option of 
purchase,” and leaves the tenant free to leave the farm at any 
time in a grossly depreciated condition without suffering any 
loss thereby. Should this occur, the State would take posses- 
sion, and might whistle for a tenant prepared to take on the 
farm at the original rent. In the absence of further explana- 
tion the uninitiated reader may be excused for expressing 
surprise at a man of Mr. Eve’s great experience championing 
such a proposal and endorsing it as economically sound. Sir 
Edward Holden’s name was also mentioned as a supporter, 
but I cannot think that he has appreciated the position, unless, 
indeed, there is something more in the background not yet 
laid before the public. 

If the scheme is feasible why introduce the State? Why 
should not the tenant covenant to purchase direct from the 

landlord on the basis suggested by Mr. Eve, and pay interest 
at 3 per cent. and sinking-fund to the landlord, and become 
a freeholder on completion of sinking-fund payments ? 
Another argument of Mr. Eve's which it is difficult to follow 
is that the State’s risk of obtaining its annual interest “is 
covered by the general security afforded by the margin 
between 34 per cent. and 3} per cent., the rate at which the 
State can borrow.” Even if the State could borrow at 3} per 
cent. it is extremely doubtful whether there would be any 


margin for contingencies after the payment of administrative 
expenses ; but Mr. Eve has overlooked the fact that British 
Government credit is no longer on a 3} per cent. basis, but on 
a basis of £3 18s. 6d. per cent., which is the return now derived 
from guaranteed Irish Land stock; if, therefore, there were 
any force in his argument, were his premises correct, it entirely 
disappears in the face of hard facts. No, the Unionist Party 
is ill-advised to compete with its political opponents by holding 
out land-baits to the electorate and in its efforts to “go one 
better” to propound a policy of land reform built upon the 
quicksands of unsound finance; its followers would welcome 
the employment of its energies in making the most of existing 
legislation, rather than in adding to it, for we have had a 
surfeit. A problem which up to the present no serious 
attempt has been made to solve is that of agricultural credit, 
which has become acute as the result of the absorption of 
private banks by joint-stock undertakings, and if both 
political parties would concentrate their attention in an effort 
to provide a comprehensive system for financing the small 
agriculturist the questions of housing and land purchase 
would soon find solutions without further legislation.—I am, 
Sir, &e., V. A. Matcotmson, 


Aston Bury, Stevenage, Herts. 





REDISTRIBUTION BEFORE HOME RULE. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “Srectraror.”’} 
Srr,—Your powerful article in the Spectator of July 12th, 
entitled “The Problem of Dissolution,” should, I think, be read 
in conjunction with a letter in your correspondence columns 
signed “ X,” under the heading “ Redistribution before Dis- 
solution,” for combining the article with the letter it seems 
to me that you then get what is and only can be the true 
policy, namely, redistribution before a Home Rule general 
election. A moment's reflection will show the justice of this 
demand, provided one point is conceded, namely, that Home 
Rule, with all its risks and financial responsibility, is of as 
much interest and direct concern to England as it is to 
Ireland. If this be so, and I do not think it can be challenged, 
then it follows that in the settling of this fundamental 
question or in the remoulding of a new Constitution, an 
Englishman's vote should count as much and have the same 
power of influencing the decision as an Irishman’s. But the 
Parliamentary Return (No. 478, 1913) shows clearly that so 
far from an English voter having the same power in the 
lobbies as the Irish elector, the true facts are that every 
Irish vote counts practically double an English one. For 
whereas it takes on an average 13,000 electors to return 
an English member to the House of Commons, 6,700 Irish 
voters are all that are necessary to elect an Irish member. 
These figures take into account the 465 English and the 
103 Irish seats. It will be obvious, therefore, what an 
overwhelming voice Ireland hus in settling this great 
question, or indeed any question that comes before the House, 
and the point I wish to urge is that the only satisfactory 
policy, and, I might add, the only one that will really bring 
about a satisfactory solution, is to put every voter on an 
equality, as far as their power for influencing legislation 
through their representative is concerned, before the Home 
Rule question is finally decided. This can only be done by a 
redistribution of seats on lines of equality and fair play, and 
I would respectfully suggest to the leaders of our party that 
a strong campaign on the platform on these lines woule 
bring about some extremely fruitful results. The country 
would respond very quickly to any campaign which had fo 
its basis the twin policies of justice and equality, and from an 
electioneering point of view its very simplicity would appeat 
to a somewhat surfeited and mystified electorate. In con 
clusion, it can never be repeated too often that England 
should be put on an equality in the division lobbies with 
Ireland before it is attempted to destroy the present Union 
by placing a Home Rule Bill on the Statute Book, for to 
redistribute afterwards would be the grossest fraud on the 
electorate of the Predominant Partner.—I am, Sir, &c., 
House of Commons. Cuive Morrison-Bewt. 


[In reason there is no possible answer to Major Morrison- 


Bell's plea but an affirmative. In practice, however, we know 
that the Liberals, since it would not suit them to do electoral 








justice to England, and since they have the power to deny that 
justice, will no more bring in a Redistribution Bill before the 
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dissolution on Home Rule than they will give the people the 
right of veto over caucus-made legislation by introducing the 
Referendum. By making the suggestion he does Major 
Morrison-Bell is paying a compliment to the present Ministry 
which they in no way deserve. They are not thinking of how 
to do electoral justice, but of how to retain power and pay 
Mr. Redmond’s account.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





HOME RULE AND DISSOLUTION. 
(To rue Epitor or tus “ Sprctaror.”’} 
Srr,—Is it not flogging a dead horse to say that a dissolution 
should precede the passing of the Home Rule Bill? Every- 
one—and no one better than the Government—knows that 
this is the only constitutional course to pursue, seeing that 
there has been no mandate from the people and that the Con- 
stitution is in suspension. But it is not a question of what 
the Government would or should do, but what they can do. 
I cannot agree with you that the Government might seek a 
dissolution on some other question and yet fulfil their 
“pledge” to Mr. Redmond that there shall be no dissolution 
on Home Rule. It is not a question of “pledge” at all. If 
it were merely a pledge or a debt of honour that could be 
liquidated or not as circumstances might dictate, the Govern- 
ment might dissolve when and how they liked. But the 
Government have sold themselves to Mr. Redmond as surely 
as ever Faust sold himself to Mephistopheles, and the Irish 
leader intends to be paid to the uttermost farthing. Remember 
that Mr. Redmond is ina position that bas never arisen before, 
and is not likely to arise again. He is so situated that he is 
able to override the will of the people, and he is not sucha 
fool as to consent that the people shall be consulted on a 
measure which he knows they would reject. Mr. Redmond 
did not swallow the Finance Act—which is hated as much, if 
not more, in Ireland as it is in England—on the mere promise 
that there should be no dissolution on Home Rule, though 
there might be on some other question, for, of course, Home 
Rule is killed if a dissolution takes place on any question soever. 
What power, it may be asked, has Mr. Redmond of enforcing 
his commands? Only this, that if the Government were to 
betray him the whole country would ring with an Irish 
agitation against the “traitors,” and the Irish would be in 
permanent opposition to the Radical Party. Is there a man 
on the Treasury Bench that would have the courage to face 
this situation? You say that if Mr. Asquith means that 
there must in no circumstances be a dissolution before the 
passage of the Home Rule Bill “we should have heard this 
policy put forward in far stronger terms than now.” Surely 
this is the very last thing we should expect to hear, for it 
would be nothing but an open admission of the Government’s 
servitude, which for some years they have been pretending 
does not exist. Even Mr. Birrell could hardly be expected to 
blurt out what would be so excellent an entertainment for his 
political opponents. No, Sir, no dissolution can take place 
before the Home Rule Bill becomes an Act except through 
forces over which the Government has no control. What 
forces are likely to arise ? I confess I can see none. Public 
opinion has no effect, and the Government is inured to a 
humiliating and servile position which would have driven 
more sensitive men from office long ago.—I am, Sir, &., 
Witson Nose. 

[Our correspondent is surely too pessimistic. The moment 
Mr. Asquith decides that he must advise the King to dissolve— 
and, remember, he will take no one into his confidence but his 
colleagues—Mr. Redmond’s power ends. That power rests 
upon the possibility of his party voting against the Govern- 
ment. But a dissolution in, say, the Easter or Whitsuntide 
recess gives no opportunity for Parliamentary votes. The 
moment the dissolution proclamation is issued the situation 
is like that of a cricket match when “Over” is called. Now, 
either the Liberals will win at the polls or they will be beaten. 
If they win, the Irish are not going to put them out and lose 
Home Rule on a punctilio, If they are beaten, they are out 
of the reach of Irish vengeance. The bitterness of death is past. 
Dissolution is the anaesthetic of politics.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





A SACROSANCT LAW. 
(To tus Epitor or tug “Spectator.” | 
Sir,— 
“ Sacrosanctum esse nihil potest nisi quod populus, 
plebesve sanxisset.”—Cic. Balb. 14. 


THE SPECTATOR. 





[July 19, 1913, 


Home Rule for Ireland has been before the people of these 
islands for many years: during the last twenty-seven yenrs it hag 
twice precipitated a serious political crisis. Another such crisig 
confronts us, and this time we are told by serious statesmen 
on both sides that there is a menace of civil war, no matter 
what is the ultimate fate of the measure which the House of 
Lords has rejected for the second time. Has there ever been 
an occasion on which the Government ought to have at its back 
that sacrosanctity which attaches to a law only when there hag 
been a clear expression of the popular will such as is presented 
by the existing conditions? And how can there be a clear 
expression of the popular will upon this precise question 
unless it is disentangled from the confusion which is created 
by Welsh Disestablishment, Compulsory Insurance, Marconi 
transactions, Woman Suffrage, Tariff Reform, &c., except by 
the use of the Referendum, in which every elector will vote on 
the same day and in only one constituency? Can anything 
be more simple than to pass a Bill similar to that which Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh introduced into the House of Lords, by 
virtue of which a day will be set on which every voter will go 
to his polling place and place a cross against the word “ Yes” 
or “No” on a ballot paper thus framed, and which will be 
handed to him by an election official ? 














If you wish “The Government of Ireland 
Bill” to become law place a cross 
opposite the word “ Yes.” If not, 
opposite the word “ No.” 


Yes. | 





No, 





—I am, Sir, &e., 





A QUESTION REGARDING ULSTER. 
[To tue Epitor or tue “Srecrator,’’] 
Srr,—In the event of armed resistance being offered by 
Ulster to Home Rule for Ireland would military officers and 
privates in the service of the Crown be compellable to serve 
against their consciences in the civil war (ac it would be) 
thereby engendered? According to Sir George Trevelyan’'s 
recent work on George III. and the American Revolution, 
the British Government of that time exempted its officers 
from all obligation to serve in the field against their rebellious 
fellow-subjects, and many of the most distinguished soldiers 
and sailors of the day declined to do so without incurring any 
penalty or open displeasure at the hands of the Government, 
Would this precedent be followed or ignored P—I am, Sir, &c., 
LoyALIsT, 





THE UNIONIST PARTY AND THE PAYMENT 
OF MEMBERS. 
(To rue Epiror or tue “Sprecrator.”) 
Srr,—Yonu urge the leaders of the Unionist Party to declare 
promptly that they are resolutely opposed to the system of 
payment of members out of the public exchequer, and that 
they will put an end to it immediately they come into power. 
You are well warranted in this, since the position of the party 
in regard to the question is far from being as weli defined as 
it ought to be. It is true that the last annual conference of 
the National Union passed without a dissentient voice a 
resolution in favour of ceasing to pay members. But the 
circumstances in which it was passed deprived it of much of 
the weight that it would otherwise have had. The resolution 
was placed low down in the agenda—so low down indeed that 
but for the prompt intervention of two or three delegates the 
conference would have ended before this most important item 
in the programme had been reached. It was rescued only at 
the last moment, though nothing could have been more cordial 
than the vote in its favour which was passed by a very 
numerous assembly. But there was not a word of discus- 
sion, and I submit that though this summary procedure 
may be good enough for a Radical House of Commons 
engaged in smashing the Constitution, breaking up the United 
Kingdom, or confiscating the endowments of a Church, it 
necessarily deprived the resolution of much of the authority 
that a deliberate and reasoned pronouncement of the con- 
victions of the party would have carried with it. Daily 
experience of political work in a large mining and agri- 
cultural constituency convinces me that there are few acts of 
the present Government which have provoked more dissatis- 
faction amongst the working classes than the resolution by 
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ae 
means of which it invited its followers to vote themselves a 


round £2,000 a piece for the statutory term of a Parliament. 
But it is enough to look at the matter as you have done from 
the standpoint, not of electioneering, but of public rectitude. 
We are called upon to do all we can to bring back something 
of the wholesomeness that our political life has lost through 
recent happenings. Can we do anything in that direction 
that would be half so effective as the reversal of a step by 
which, as you say with perfectly just severity, Radical 
Members of Parliament “abused their powers for their 
own private benefit ” ?—I am, Sir, &c., T. J. BENNETT. 


Harwarton, Speldhurst, Kent. 





AUSTRALIAN NAVAL POLICY. 
[To mux Epiror or tux “ Sractator,”} 
Sin,—The refusal of the Canadian Senate to pass the Borden 
Navy Bill should compel a reconsideration of the naval policy 
which the Commonwealth Government is pursuing. If the 
Canadian ships are not forthcoming for the suggested Imperial 
squadron which is to be based at Gibraltar, then there is all 
the more reason why this fleet should be strengthened by the 
battle-cruiser ‘ Australia.’ It is convincingly evident that the 
Australian Government is ignoring the advice and wishes of 
the British Admiralty by insisting on retaining this vessel in 
Australian waters.- The proof of this is the eagerness with 
which Mr. Winston Churchill welcomed the offer of the 
Canadian Government to provide three super-Dreadnoughts, 
apd also the failure of Colonel Allen, the New Zealand 
Minister of Defence, to impose his views as to the rightful 
location of the battle-cruiser ‘New Zealand’ upon the 
Imperial naval authorities. The original offer of the Aus- 
tralian Government under Mr. Deakin was that of a Dread- 
nought to be at the absolute disposal of the British Admiralty, 
and to be stationed wherever it was thought it would be of 
most value. But Mr. Fisher, in his wisdom, has overriden the 
opinion of the experts, and insists that the Commonwealth 
ship shall hang about im solitary grandeur at the Australian 
ports, as useless there at present for Empire purposes as if 
she were at the bottom of the sea. When this policy is 
criticized the reply always is, “This is the only alternative to 
a ‘money contribution’ policy, which is not to be thought of 
nowadays, and further, the presence of the battleship is 
needed to create a national sentiment in favour of an 
Australian navy.” Now the sending of the Australian cruiser, 
manned by Australian seamen, to join the Gibraltar squadron 
would not be a continuation of the contribution policy. It 
would simply be placing her at the strategic point where for 
the present she would be of most value, and it would also 
mean that her officers and men would obtain a training and 
knowledge of naval exercises and evolutions which it would 
be impossible for them to acquire in Australia. If the 
international situation in Europe eased down, the whole 
squadron might be sent for a cruise in Australasian waters, 
and later on, if any danger should threaten in the Pacific, the 
ships of the Commonwealth and of New Zealand might be 
stationed permanently there. But at present it is folly to 
keep a single ship of the class of the battle-cruiser ‘ Australia’ 
here, and after she pays a flying visit to the Commonwealth 
she should be offered to the Imperial authorities to utilize her 
as they think most desirable.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Parliament House, Sydney. RicHarRp ARTHUR, M.D. 





IMPERIAL MIGRATION. 

[To tne Epitor oF tux “Srectator.””] 
Sir,—Mr. W. P. Elias appears, in his letter of July 12th, to 
have missed the point of my contention with regard to the 
pusillanimity of most Boards of Guardians towards Imperial 
migration, especially for children. I quite agree with him that 
this method of disposal is not practicable in many cases, but 
fail to see why the children should be kept for several years 
in Poor Law schools to supply cheap labour in the north. 
The farmers and manufacturers undoubtedly benefit, but it is 
at the expense of the ratepayers. I am afraid that the “very 


experienced Poor Law Guardian” could not have inquired 
very much into the educational facilities in the settled 
districts during his “prolonged trip to Canada,” if his 
observations did not enable him to see that both the 
primary-school and the higher educational opportunities in 
Canada are infinitely preferable to what can be found ina 





Poor Law school in this country. Mr. Elias should also: 
remember that we have not only half a million adult paupers- 
supported by the rates, but also a quarter of a million 
children, and it is in the hands of the Guardians of to-day 
to decide whether the latter shall become suppliers of our 
foodstuffs .and raw materials, defenders of the Empire, 
und consumers of our manufactures, or shall, in many 
cases, re-enter the workhouse, possibly with a family, at 
a later period of their existence. The migration of the ten 
thousand children whom Mr. John Burns estimates ave 
eligible would save the rates over £300,000 per annum in the 
future. I would submit that the right to migrate should be 
as freely granted to the British people as the right to enter 
the workhouse. There is work and happiness for all within 
the Empire, but not in the workhouse. I have already sent 
a party of boys to Australia who were brought up in the 
workhouse schools, and am taking some more on the 29th inst. 
When Mr. Elias hears that these boys bave only managed to 
earn on the average lls. a week to keep themselves, at the age 
of eighteen, he will realize that the Guardians might have- 
done more in emigration in the past than has proved to be the 
case. To keep willing working lads here without their being 
able to obtain permanent employment is one of the primary 
methods of creating derelicts, and so producing paupers. 
Much of the crime in towns is also due to such young men 
being thus deprived of means of support, and subsequently 
being charged with loitering, trespassing with intent, or actual 
theft.—I am, Sir, &c., Tuos. E. Srpewiox. 
83 Oriental Street, Poplar, E. 
[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Eb. Sjiectatov.} 





MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD AND THE LEICESTER. 
MANIFESTO. 
[To tae Eprrog or tus “ Spectator.” | 
S1r,—I1 notice in the Spectator of July 12th that you refer to 
the so-called Leicester manifesto, and pronounce an opinion 
that the matter should be taken into court. I prefer, how- 
ever, to deal with it in a more certain way, and enclose fer 
your information copies of the Leicester Pioneer of this week 
and Leicester Mail of Tuesday. As you have been sufficiently 
interested to refer to the facts which came under your notice 
up to the middle of last week you will perhaps be equally 
good and refer to the matter aguin, using the facts that have 
been disclosed up to date.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. Ramsay MacDona.tp- 

8 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 

[Mr. Ramsay MacDonald encloses a facsimile of the message 
which was telephoned from London by Sir Maurice Levy and 
was read in the interests of the Liberal candidate at the 
Leicester by-election. It is as follows :— 

“A meeting of the Labour Party was held in London to-day, 
and at the close of the proceedings the following statement was 
issued: ‘Theaction of the Leicester Labour Party is regarded as 
such a grave violation of National Party discipline and such a 
graceless disregard of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's position as wit? 
inevitably lead to a considerable disruption of the Labour Party 
forces, and must compel Mr. MacDonald to sever his connexion. 
with Leicester. Already other constituencies are open to him. 
Therefore his Parliamentary career is assured. Nevertheless, 
every Labour voter who is concerned to preserve party discipline 
and understandings, and who agrees to the desirability of retaining 
Mr. MacDonald in Leicester, should give no encouragement to- 
the candidature of Mr. Hartley, which is not recognized by tlre 
official Labour Party.’” 

Mr. MacDonald's point is that the introductory words, “ A 
meeting of the Labour Party was held in London to-day, and 
at the close of the proceedings the following statement was 
issued,” were inserted by some unknown person. He does not 
deny, as we understand him, that Mr. Roberts (a member of 
the Labour Party m the House of Commons), after consulting 
with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald himself, authorized Sir Maurice 
Levy to send the message as given above, but with these intro- 
ductory words: “ Hear on high Labour authority that the action 
of the Leicester Labour Party is regarded,” &. The trans- 
formation of the introductory words, of course, gives Mr. 
Ramsty MacDonald an ostensible point to argue with, but the 
intrcductory words seem to us to be an insignificant matter 
if Mr. Ramsay MacDonald himself—the leader of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party—authorized the very strong message 
quoted above. It will be noted that in the undisputed part 
of the message it is said that the candidature of Mr. Hartley, 
Labour candidate at Leicester, was “not recognized by the 
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‘official Labour Party.” Does Mr. MaeDonald deny that he 
authorized this statement? ‘That is the real point on which 
the justification of Sir Maurice Levy, or the reverse, must 
rest.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE ETHICS OF TRADE UNIONS. 
[To tux Epiror oy tux “Sprecrator.”’] 
S1r,—Your correspondent’s remark on the tale of bricks on 
other than Egyptian principles being the true cause why 
cottages cannot be built cheaply to suit the purses of the 
poor, leads to an inquiry on the ethics of trade unionism. 
Solidarity, from its point of view, isas blessed a word as 
Mesopotamia, though there is a hard core in it; but is that 
point of view wide and comprehensive? Is the welfare of the 
particular trade the sole object of the officials, or does the 
community ever come within their purview? That trade 
unions have been most beneficial in the past no one will deny, 
unless he is a hide-bound Conservative, but is it not possible 
that a useful expedient may for the moment harden into a 
rule of thumb? And the rule of thumb always interferes with 
the free play of the fingers. The trade unionist apparently 
sacrifices his liberty of action to the will of his comrades, but 
beyond the boundaries of his trade is there any fellow feeling 
‘with other members of the community? A so-called Liberal 
Government has gagged liberty. Do the trade unions act on 
the same virtuous principle, and abjure that freedom which 
used to be the boast of the British nation P—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. D. Stone. 





‘A BEAUTY SPOT ON WINDERMERE. 
(To rue Eprrox of tre “Srrcrator.”’) 

-S1r,—Will you allow me to appeal to any of your readers who 
care for an English lakeland, unexploited and unspoiled, to 
help in securing for the nation the exquisite Miller-ground 
Glen, a free right-of-way through the woodland from the lake 
to Windermere village and station, and the most. beautifal 
view-point on the shores of Windermere between Bowness 
and Ambleside?. Only those who have stood on Queen 
Adelaide Hill, which commemorates the only visit of an 
English Queen to the Lakes, can realize the pricelessness of 
this scenic treasure to lovers of a noble view, and they alone 
who know that, as matters are, no one who takes a boat at 
- Bowness ean land and ramble on the shore anywhere between 
Bowness and Ambleside, except at the Low-wood steamer- 
landing, can understand what an inestimable benefit this 
twenty acres of foreshore and wander-ground will be. We 
chawe raised £4,550 out of the necessary £5,000, but the sands 
are running out, and we have only till August lst to complete 
the purchase. Any subscription, however small, will be gladly 
received by myself, Canon Rawnsley, Keswick, or my 
co-secretary, Gordon Somervell, Windermere.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Crosthwaite Vicarage, Keswick. H. D. Rawnstey. 

[We most sincerely hope that the remaining £450 will be 
collected within the next fortnight. It is of vital importance 
that a share of the Windermere shores should be secured for 
all time to the public.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE PSALTER. 
[To tux Epitor or tur “Spectator.”] 

$rr,—May I be allowed to refer “ A Student” (and other such 
students “of Holy Scripture ”) to pp. lxxxviii.-xciii. and also to 
pp. 653-4 of the Dean of Ely’s book on the Psalms (Cambridge 
Bible fox Schools)? I mention Dr. Kirkpatrick’s book in 
particular because, being away from home, I have his book 
with me as a constant companion, and so I am able to give 
‘definite references.—I am, Sir, Kc., OurTis. 





PSALM CIX. 
. (To sux Eprror or tzz “Srecraton.”’] 
‘Srr,—" A Student of Scripture ” is satisfied with the explana- 
-tion of this Psalm offered by Archbishop Benson, but a study 
of the Old Testament shows plainly that the vindictive spirit 
which our Lord condemns was sometimes even regarded as a 
‘virtue. Not to go beyond the Psalter, let him refer to Psalms 
“xli., xix. vv. 23 sq., lxxviii. v. 13, Lexxviii., exl. In the Ixviii. 
‘ Psalm the words “ that thy foot may be dipped in the blood 
of thine enemies and that the tongue of thy dogs may be red 
.thtough the same” are put into God’s mouth. And this 
“Psalm is specially chosen for Whitsunday ! It may be 





observed also that the prayer for vengeance is often levelled 
at the enemy of the individual Psalmist. In one passage we 
read, “ Do not I hate them, O Lord, that hate thee? Yeg I 
hate them right sore, even as though they were mine enemies,” 
Our Lord plainly declared that it is worse than useless to put 
new wine into old bottles, but He has not been obeyed. The 
old wine still seems better. Throughout the ages words of 
Scripture have been held to justify, and even commend, the 
cruellest massacres.—I am, Sir, &c., Senex, 





JOAN OF ARC. 
[To tux Epiror oF tus “ Srecrator.”"] 

Sir,—The very amusing letter by “V. F.” in your issue of 
July 12th. makes one wonder in what sense the quaintly 
laconic “little girl” can have understood that Joan of Arc 
was a maid; did she suppose her to have been a Waiting. 
maid? She has inevitably failed to reproduce the initial 
alliteration of “ Veni, vidi, vici”; and you naturally regret 
that “there is no equivalent of good which begins with a b,” 
Perhaps, however, a feeble counterpart of that alliteration 
may be applied to the heroic Joan by saying that she was 
brave, she was burnt, she is blest. Beata tu in mulieribus,— 
I am, Sir, &e., _Lionen. A. ToLuemacnueg, 


Dunrozel, Haslemere. 





THE DOCKING OF HORSES. 
[To rus Epitor or rue “Srecrator.”’] 

S1r,—I beg your permission to call public attention to the 
“ Bill to Prohibit the Docking of Horses,” in the preparation 
of which we have been engaged during the last eighteen 
months, and which has now been introduced into the House 
of Commons by Sir John Rolleston, M.P., backed by members 
of all parties. So far as can be judged from the expressions 
of opinion, both in the press and by many influential persons, 
which have been made since the introduction of the Bill and 
in connexion with the efforts we have made in support of it, 
there can be no doubt that public opinion is heartily in favour 
of the legal prohibition of docking, and we have reason to 
believe that the House of Commons is fully representative of 
the nation in this respect. But, as the President of the Board 
of Agriculture explained to us on the occasion of our recent 
interview with him, the Government Whips necessarily had 
to “object” to the Bill in consequence of the opposition 
offered to it by the three societies whose names he was sub. 
sequently good enough to convey to us by letter, viz., the 
Hackney and Shire Horse Societies and the Holderness 
Agricultural Club. Acting on Mr. Runciman’s suggestion, 
we have approached these three societies, with the view of 
ascertaining precisely what are their objections to the Bill, 
with the idea of meeting them, if possible, and of thus 
securing its passing as non-contentious. 

We have not yet received definite replies, and I would like 
to point out that this delay is most probably due to the fact 
that these societies cannot adduce any practical reason in 
favour of docking, excepting what Mr. Jack London directly 
describes as one “ merely from a false concept of beauty or 
for the sake of money in the sales ring.” The last is 
doubtless the essential one. Mr. Winans, in the tests to 
which his undocked horses were put in his recent demonstra- 
tion in favour of the Bill, almost contemptuously ridiculed 
out of existence the common plea of the awful danger of 
tails getting over the reins. On the Continent and America 
undocked horses are habitually employed in all works, anda 
docked horse—so treated in deference to the style of the 
leading national authority, the English—is uncommon ; and 
I am advised from America that in certain States the opera- 
tion is entirely prevented by drastic laws. Finally, our War 
Office has just decided that from three years hence no docked 
horses are to be purchased for the English Army. All these 
completely refute the plea of utility, and knock the bottom 
out of .a grotesque superstition. 

It is surprising to find from the discussions which have 
taken place in connexion with this Bill—and the fact may 
be taken as a criterion of their judgment on the practical 
points concerned—that our opponents are considering it as 
if it were a novel proposition, andJare entirely ignorant of the 
one essential fact, that docking is already illegal. But coming 
under the general Cruelty to Animals Act, which leaves a 
wide diseretion to the magistrate as to what is cruelty or not 
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nishment for the act and consequent prohibition of the 
practice depend entirely upon before whom an offender may 
be summoned. Mr. Cecil Chapman, J.P., and other magi- 
strates convict; others do not. Our Bill simply defines docking 
an an offence per se, and abolishes this magisterial option. 
Putting all technical and bumane considerations aside, I think 
our opponents must agree that it is absurd that one man may 
be punished for committing an act in one parish which his 
neighbour may commit with impunity in another parish over 
a stream, and it is obvious therefore that to be consistent 
they should devote their efforts towards obtaining the repeal 
of an existing Act, uncertain in its effects, before opposing 
a Bill which would merely ensure its proper and precise 
operation. I should be very glad to supply information 
as to the Bill and our literature on the subject of docking 
gratuitously on application.—I am, Bir, &c., 

Francis A. Cox, Hon. Secretary. 
The National Equine Defence League, 
New Southgate, London, N. 





“BY THE BROWN BOG.” 

[To tue Epitror or Tux “ Srecrator.” )} 
Srr,—A review having appeared in a prominent weekly paper 
attributing to us the authorship of a recently published volume 
of Irish stories, entitled “By the Brown Bog,” we shall be 
much obliged if you will kindly allow us to state im your 
columns that we are not the authors of this work.—We are, 
Sir, &e., E. G. SoMERVILLE. 

Martin Ross, 
Drishane House, Skibbereen, Vo. Cork. 








HELP FOR THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE AND 
NATIONAL RESERVE. &c. 
[To mux Epiror oF THR “ Srecrator."’) 
Sim—I venture to tell you that I have written a book of 
original fairy stories which will be illustrated by Miss Maud 
Tindal Atkinson in colour. I propose that the book should be 
bound in white cloth and gold, and that the price should be 


£1 1s. 64. After paying all publishing expenses and artist's 
fee I hope to be able to make a profit of 12s. to 14s. on each copy 
sold, and this money will be devoted to the National Service 
League, to the Boy Scouts, to St. John Ambulance Association, to 
the National Reserve, to the Red Cross, to County Infirmaries, and 
to Sanatoria, as may be provided for in the collecting books of 
those who sell copies of the fairy stories. I hope that some of 
your readers will apply to me for collecting books, and write to 
Mr. G. Atkinson, Mary Gate Studio, Westgate, Wakefield, for a 
sample photogravure, price Is, 3d. each. I must beg for the 
present that no money be taken, as I cannot publish until at least 
2,000 copies of the book are ordered. Miss Tindal Atkinson’s 
drawings are full of imagination and fancy. Will those interested 
in this scheme please write to me here ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
CATHERINE MILNEs GASKBLL. 
Wenlock Abbey, Much Wenlock, 
Shropshire. 


THE COMMONS PRESERVATION SOCIETY 
FUND. 
[Cheques should be addressed to the Spectator,1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C., and made payable to the 
Spectator and crossed “ Barelay and Co., Gosling’s Branch, 


Commons Preservation Account,” or paid direct to Barclay 
and Co, Gosling’s Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C., 
Spectator Commons Preservation Account. } 
Denation, Subscription. 

£s. da. 
6 158 
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NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or inilials, or with a, pseudonym, or are marked 








“Communicated,” the Editor must not necesearily be held. to be ir 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode op 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 
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POETRY. 
—_———— 
AFTER READING E. M.’s BOOK OF GEORGIAN 
POETRY. 


FRienp, born with me in full Victorian days, 
When Palmerston proud-voiced our glorious State, 
And Tennyson was England's Laureate, 

Now that, alas! your life and mine decays, 

And Time, dread chess-player, is threatening mate, 
We, undelighting in weird Georgian ways, 
Uncomprehending subtle Georgian lays, 

In our old fashion feel and meditate, 

For us Romance and Beauty perish not: 

Sir Galahad yet rides through forests dim, 

The pale maid, dying, floats to Camelot, 

The happy princess o'er the world's blue rim 
Follows her lover; Freedom on the height 

Chants, all the same, her great immortal hymn. 


Bernarp Horraym 


I. 


BOOKS. 


ooo 
ROME AND MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT *# 
In spite of the obvious danger of establishing doubtful 
analogies and of making insufficient allowance for differences, 
the history of Imperial Rome can never cease to be of more 
than academic interest to the statesmen and politicians of 
Imperial England. Rome bequeathed to us mach that is of 
inestimable value, both in the way of precept and example. 
She also bequeathed to us a word of ill omen—the word 
“ Imperialism.” The attempt to embody the broad outlines of 
a policy in a single word or phrase has at times exercised 
great influence in deciding the fate of nations, M. Vandal + 
says with truth,“ Nul ne comprendra la Révolutien s'il ne 
tient compte de l’ext: ,ordinaire empire exercé a cette époque 
par les mots et les formules.”” Imperialism, though infinitely 
preferable to its quasi-synonym Cesariem, ia, in fact, a term 
which, although not absolutely incorrect, is at the same time,. 
by reason of its historical associations, misleading whem 
applied to the mild and beneficent hegemony exercised by 
the rulers and people of England over their scattered 
transmarine dominions. It affords a convenient peg on 
which hostile critics, such as Mr. Mallik, whose work 
was reviewed last week in these columns, as also those ultra- 
cosmopolitan Englishmen who are the friends of every 
country but their own, may hang partisan homilies dwelling 
on the brutality of conquest and onall the harsh features. 
of alien rule, whilst they leave sedulonsly in the background 
that aspect of the case which Polybius, parodying a famous 
saying of Themistocles, embodied in a phrase which he 
attributes to the Greeks after they had been absorbed into 
the Roman Empire, “If we had not been quickly ruined, we 
should not have been saved.” This pessimistic aspect of 
Imperialism has certainly to some extent an historical basis. 
It is founded on the procedure generaliy believed to have been 
adopted in the process by which Rome acquired the dominion 
of the world. The careful uttention given of late years to the 
study of inscriptions, and generally the results obtained by 
the co-operation established between historians and those who 
have more especially studied other branches ef science, sucl» 
as archaeology, epigraphy, and numismatics, have, however, 
now enabled us to approach the question of Roman expan- 
sion with far greater advantages than those possessed by 
writers even so late as the days of Mommsen. We are able 
to reply with a greater degree of confidence than at any 
previous period to the question of how far Roman policy was 
really associated with those principles and practices which 
many are accustomed to designate as Imperial. The valuable 
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cand erudite work which Mr. Reid has now given to the world 
comes opportunely to remind us of a very obvious and 
<ommonplace consideration. It is that although Roman 
expansion not only began, but was far advanced during 
the days of the Republic, Roman Imperialism did not exist 
before the creation of Roman Emperors, and did not in 
any considerable degree develop the vices generally, and 
sometimes rightly, atfributed to the system until some while 
after Republican had given way to Imperial sway. “The 
wsiduary impression of the ancient world,” Mr. Reid says 
in his preface, “left by a classical education comprises 
commonly the idea that the Romans ran, so to speak, a sort 
of political steam-roller over the ancient world. This has a 
semblance of truth for the period of decline, but none for the 
earlier days.” 

The fundamental idea which ran through the whole of 
Roman policy during the earliest, which was also the wisest 
-and most statesmanlike stage of expansion, was not any desire 
to ensure the detailed and direct government of a number of 
outlying districts from one all-powerful centre, but rather 
to adopt every possible means calculated to maintain local 
autonomy, and to minimize the interference of the central 
authority. . Herself originally a city-state, Rome aspired 
to become the predominant partner in a federation of munici- 
palities, to which autonomy was granted even to the extent 
of waiving that prerogative which has generally been con- 
sidered the distinctive mark of sovereignty, viz., the right 
of coinage. Broadly speaking, the only conditions imposed 
were very similar to, those now forming the basis of the 
relations between the British Government and the Native 
States of India. ‘T'hese were (1) that the various common- 
wealths should keep the peace between each other; and (2) 
tnat their foreign policy should be dictated by Rome. It is 
often tacitly assumed, Mr. Reid says, that “in dealing with 
conquered peoples, the Romans were animated from the first 
‘by a passion for immediate domination and for grinding 
uniformity.” This idea is not merely false; it is the very 
weverse of the truth. The most distinctive feature of Roman 


rule during the early period of expansion was its marvellous 
elasticity and pliability. Everywhere local customs were 


scrupulously respected. Everywhere the maintenance of 
whatever autonomous institutions existed at the time of 
conquest was secured. Everywhere the allies were treated 
with what the Greeks termed émpéAca, which may be 
vendered into English by the word “consideration.” Nowhere 
was the fatal mistake made of endeavouring to stamp out by 
force a local language or dialect, whilst until the Romans 
awere brought into contact with the stubborn monotheism of 
the Jews, the easy-going pantheistic ideas current in the 
ancient world readily obviated the occurrence of any serious 
difficulties based on religious belief or ritual. 

That this system produced results which were, from a 
political point of view, eminently satisfactory cannot for a 
moment be doubted. Mr. Reid says—and it were well that 
those who are interested in the cause of British Imperial 
Federation should note the remark—“ In history the lightest 
‘thonds have often proved to be the strongest.” The loosely 
compacted alliance of the Italic states withstood all the efforts 
of Hannibal to rend it asunder. The Roman system, in fact, 
created a double patriotism, that which attached itself to the 
Jocality, and that which broadened out into devotion to the 
metropolis. Neither was the one allegiance destructive of 
the other. When Ennius made his famous boast he did not 
anean that he spurned Rudiae and that he would for the future 
Jook exclusively to Rome as his mother-country, but rather 
that both the smaller and the larger patriotism would continue 
to exist side by side. “English local life,” it has been truly 
aid, “ was the source and safeguard of English liberty.”* It 
enay be said with equal truth that the notion of constituting 
self-governing town communities as the basis of Empire, which, 
Mr. Reid tells us, “ was deeply ingrained in the Roman con- 
sciousness,” stood Rome in good stead during some of the 
cnost stormy periods of her history. The process of voluntary 
Romanization was so speedy that the natives of any province 
which, to use the Roman expression, had been but recently 
+‘ pacated,” became in a very short time loyal and zealous 
Roman subjects, and rarely if ever took advantage of distress 
-a'sewhere to vindicate their independence by seeking to cust off 
the light shackles which had been imposed on them. 








“So long as municipal liberty maintained jits- vigour the 
empire flourished.” This is the fundamental fact to be Aten 
in mind in dealing with the history of Roman expansion, 
Mr. Reid then takes us, step by step and province by province, 
through the pitiful history of subsequent deterioration and 
decay. After the Hannibualic war, Roman hegemony in Ital 
began to pass into domination. A policy of unwise codunion 
applied to the federated states and cities, coupled with the 
assertion of irritating privileges on behalf of Roman citizens 
led to the cataclysm of the Great Social War, at the close of 
which burgess rights were reluctantly conceded to all Italic 
communities who had not joined the rebels. Then followed 
the era of the great Julius, who probably—though of this we 
cannot be quite certain—wished to create a “ world-state” 
with Rome as its head; Augustus, to whose genius and 
administrative ability tardy justice is now being done, and 
who, albeit he continued the policy of bis uncle, possibly leant 
rather more to the idea, realized eighteen centuries later by 
Cavour, of a united Italy; Adrian, who aimed above all 
things at the consolidation of the Empire; and many others, 
Consolidation in whatsoever form ulmost necessarily connoted 
the insistence on some degree of uniformity, and “ when the 
Emperors pressed uniformity upon the imperial system, it 
rapidly went to pieces.” Finally, we get to the stage of 
Imperial penury and extravagance, accompanied by cen. 
tralization in ezxtremis, when “hordes of official locusts, 
military and civil,” were let loose on the land, and the 
tax-gatherers destroyed the main sources of the - public 
revenues, with the result that the tax-payers were utterly 
ruined. The municipal system possessed wonderful vitality, 
and displayed remarkable aptitude for offering a passive 
resistance to the attacks directed against it. It survived 
longer than might have been expected. But when it 
became clear that the only function which the curiales 
were expected to perform was to emulate the Danaides 
by pouring gold into the bottomless cask of the Imperial 
Treasury,* they naturally rejected the dubious honours 
conferred on them, and fled either to be the companions 
of the monks in the desert or elsewhere so as to be 
sufe from the crushing load of Imperial distinction. Mr. 
Hodgkin and others have pointed out that the diversion of 
local funds to the Imperial Exchequer was one of the 
proximate causes which led to the downfall of the empire. 
Whilst the municipal system lasted, it produced admirable 
results. Dealing with Northern Africa, whose progress was 
eventually arrested by the withering hand of Islam, Mr. Reid 
speaks of “the contrast between the Roman civilization and 
the culture which exists in the same regions to-day; flourish- 
ing cities, villages, and farms abounded in districts which are 
now sterile and deserted.” 

Apart from the special causes to which Mr. Reid and other 
historians have alluded, and apart, moreover, from the inten- 
tions—often the very wise intentions—of individual Emperors, 
the municipal system, and with it the principle that local 
affairs should be dealt with locally, was almost bound to 
founder directly the foree of circumstances strengthened the 
hands of the central authority at Rome. The battle between 
centralization and decentralization still continues. Everyone 
who has been engaged in it knows that, whatever be the 
system adopted, the spirit in which it is carried out counts 
for even more than the system itself. Once place a firm, 
self-confident man with the centralizing spirit strong 
within him at the head of affairs, and he will often, without 
any apparent change, go far to shatter any system, 
however carefully it may have been devised, to encourage 
decentralization. Such a man was Napoleon. Every 
conceivable subject bearing on the government of his 
fellow men was, as M. Taine says, “classified and 
docketed” in his ultra-methodical brain. It is useless 
to ask a man of this sort to decentralize. He cannot do 
so, not always by reason of a deliberate wish to grasp at 
absolute power, but because he sees so clearly what he 
thinks should be done that he cannot tolerate the local 
ineptitude, as he considers it, that leads to the rejection of 
his views. Thus, whilst Napoleon said to Count Chaptal, 
“Ce n'est pas des Tuileries qu'on peut diriger une armée,” 
at the same time, as a matter of fact, he never ceased to 
interfere with the action of his generals employed at a 
distance, with results which, especially in Spain, were 
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generally disastrous to French arms. Another general cause 
which militates against decentralization is the inevitable 
tendency of any disputant who is dissatisfied with a decision 
given locally to seek redress at the bands of the central 
authority. St. Paul appealed to Caesar. A discontented 
Rajah will appeal to the Secretary of State for India. It is 
ertain that in these cases, unless the appellate authority 
acts with the greatest circumspection, a risk will be incurred 
of giving a severe blow to the fundamental principles of 
decentralization. It is no very hazardous conjecture to 
assume that many of the Roman Emperors were, like 
Napoleon, constitutionally disposed to centralize, and that 
the greater their ability the more likely was this disposition 
to dominate their mind. Thus Tacitus, speaking of Tiberius, 
says, “He never relaxed from the cares of government, 
but derived relief from his occupations.”* A man of this 
temperament is a born centralizer. However much his 
veason or his statesmanship may hold him in check, he will 
probably sooner or later yield to the temptation of 
stretching his own authority to such an extent as materially 
to weaken that of his distant and subordinate agents. 
‘Considerations of space preclude the possibility of dwelling 
any further on the many points of interest suggested by Mr. 
Reid’s instructive work. This much, however, may be said, 
tthat whilst British Imperialism is not exposed to many 
of the dangers which proved fatal to Imperial Rome, 
there is one principle adopted by the early founders of the 
Roman Empire which is fraught with enduring political 
wisdom, and which may be applied as well now as it was 
mineteen centuries ago. That principle is the preference 
shown to diversity over uniformity of system. Sir Alfred 
Lyall, whose receptive intellect was impregnated with modern 
applications of ancient precedents, said, “We ought to 
acknowledge that we cannet impose a uniform type of 
civilization.” Let us beware that we do not violate this 
very sound principle by too eager a disposition to transport 
institutions, whose natural habitat is Westminster, to Calcutta 
or Cairo. C. 





LA MARQUISE DU DEFFAND.+ 
‘To Mrs. Paget Toynbee lovers and students of the eighteenth 
century are indebted for her majestic edition of Horace 
Walpole’s Letters in sixteen volumes, minutely annotated, with 
an exhaustive index, a revised text, surpassing Cunningham's 


collection by four hundred and seven letters, and containing 
-one hundred and eleven letters which had never been printed 


‘before. Her work has been done so thoroughly thut no 
English classic has been edited better, and hardly any one so 
ewell. We hope that some day or other Walpole’s seven 
volumes of Memoirs and his three volumes of Journals may 
be re-edited with equal competence and care; so that our best 
witness for the society and politics of England in the 


eighteenth century may become even more valuable, and be 


interpreted more sympathetically than he is at present. 

Mrs. Toynbee has now doubled our obligations to herself by 
this monumental edition of Madame du Deffand's Letters to 
Horace Walpole. Alas! that it should be monumental in 
another sense; for the indefatigable editor who initiated the 
work, and had accomplished the greater part of it, has not 
lived to put the final touches or to see it published. Its com- 
pletion is due to the pious care of her husband, to whom every 
student of Dante must be grateful, and whose own editorial 
work is a guarantee that nothing is likely to be wanting in 
this edition which can be secured by labour, thoroughness, and 
skill. With a courage that was prompted by fine taste, and is 
justified by success, Mr. Toynbee has provided his long and 
waluable Introduction as well as all the notes in a French that 
‘ig not unworthy of the classical text which they elucidate. 

The story of the Deffand letters is like one of those romances 
of scholarship which were more common at the revival of 
learning than in our prosaic time. It shows that the age of 
discovery and surprises is not gone, and that even now we may 
hope to recover lost classics. Madame du Deffand’s letters to 
Walpole were preserved carefully by him, and were entrusted 
‘to Miss Berry. She published an edition in 1810, purporting 
‘to contain three hundred and forty-eight letters; but of these, 
.as Mrs. Toynbee has demonstrated, only fifty-two were given 
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complete, Sainte-Beuve, in his Causerie of March 11th, 1850, 
begins by saying that latterly many French classics, and many 
writers not classical, have been reprinted; but not Madame 
du Deffand. The only editions of her then existing were 
two volumes of Correspondance, published in 1809, and repro- 
ductions from Miss Berry, published in 1811, 1812, and 1824, 
with some corrections, and, as he adds ominously, some 
suppressions. He laments the want of a fuller edition: “Car 
elle est un de nos classiques par la langue et par la pensée, et 
lun des plus excellents.” The omission was repaired in 1859 by 
the Marquis de Sainte-Aulaire, who published then two large 
volumes of the Deffand correspondence ; and he reprinted 
them, with some additions, in 1866 and 1877. The first of 
his editions contained five letters to Walpole, communicated to 
him by Miss Berry, and not included in her collection, The 
number of letters was thus brought up to three hundred and 
fifty-three. In his edition of 1866 the Marquis said he possessed 
the manuscripts of these five letters, but that no more letters 
to Walpole could be expected. “Nous les tenons de Miss 
Berry elle-méme, l'éditeur anglais de 1810, de qui nous avons 
alors regu l'assurance que tout le reste avait été détruit apris 
cette publication de 1810.” This statement was fortunately 
untrue, but it was made undeniably in good faith. It was due 
apparently to some confusion between Walpole’s letters to 
Madame du Deffand, which certainly were destroyed, and her 
letters to him, which were not, as Miss Berry testifies herself 
in her Journal, Writing on August 14th, 1810, the year of 
her publication, she says, “ Received the two notes for a 
hundred pounds each for my book, from Longman.” On the 
16th she adds, “ I worked hard at restoring all the Du Deffand 
papers into their original box, which is to be left here” 
(Strawberry Hill). There the Deffand manuscripts remained 
until the sale in 1842. The sale catalogue then carries their 
history a stage further. As this interesting Walpolean docu- 
ment is not commonly accessible, we think it is a pity that 
Mr. Toynbee did not favour his readers with more details 
from it. ‘The catalogue tells us that the Deffand papers were 
among the contents of “the glass closet in the library,” and 
they formed Lot 107 of the sixth day’s sale. “They will be 
offered in one or thirteen lots, as may be determined upon at the 
time of sale.” The “collection” contains “ upwards of eight 
hundred letters by her.to Horace Walpole, of the greatest 
interest,” “clothed in beautiful language,” presenting a 
“true history of the time,” “invaluable as a literary treasure.” 
“The whole have been carefully preserved in the same state 
as they were left by Lord Orford, and are contained in a 
large cedarwood chest.” Besides the letters, which were the 
eleventh item in the lot, there were many other interesting 
items, especially the fifth, “a small quarto volume bound in 
red morocco, with a silver lock.” It contained Madame da 
Deffand’s “ beautiful portraits of the nobility and gentry of 
the Courts of France,” and “in the fly-leaf will be found an 
account of her life, and a beautiful eulogium on her by her 
old and tried friend, Horace Walpole.” Unfortunately, again, 
Mr. Toynbee does not tell us clearly about the fate of all 
these treasures other than the letters to Walpole. They 
were bought for £157 by Dyce-Sombre. At his death, in 1851, 
they passed to his widow, by whom they were left to her 
nephew, Mr. Parker-Jervis. At his house in Staffordshire 
they were discovered accidentally by Mrs. Toynbee when 
she was preparing her great edition of Walpole’s Letters. 
We are glad that ber zeal and affection for Horace 
Walpole were rewarded by this magnificent discovery, but 
in the face of Miss Berry’s Journal and of the Strawberry 
Hill sale catalogue it is almost inexplicable that Suainte- 
Auluire’s blunder about the destruction of these letters 
should have been left unchallenged for so many years. 
Between Sainte-Aulaire’s editions of 1859 and 1866 there 
came in 1865 another collection in two large volumes edited 
by M. de Lescure. This professed to be the “correspondance 
compléte” of Madame du Deffand with Hénault, Montesquieu, 
d’Alembert, Voltaire, and Horace Walpole. As regards the 
latter, it was miserably incomplete, for the reasons we have 
explained; and it contains only seven hundred and two letters 
to all the correspondents, one hundred less than Mrs. Toynbee 
has now given us to Walpole alone. It is, however, a 
meritorious collection, and the preliminary account of 
Walpole and Madame du Deffand, extending to two hundred 
and forty pages, is remarkably sane, full, and animated. 
Mr. Toynbee has not spoken warmly enough of this moss 
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interesting and valuable edition. There can be no doubt, un- 
fortunately, that Walpole’s letters to Madame du Deffand 
were destroyed by his own peremptory order. They were, 
of course, written in French; and he was nervous about 
their publication. Writing to Conway in 1774, he deprecates 
their “ very bad French,” and his frank speaking about many 
English and Parisian celebrities. As to his French style, 
his fears were probably excessive; for Madame du Deffand 
wrote to him, “J’aime aussi votre mauvais Frangais que le 
style de Voltaire.” In another place she compares his letters 
to Madame de Sévigné’s and Voltaire’s; and again, “Il n’y a 
que vous et Ini [Voltaire] qui ne disent ni écrivent rien 
d’inutile.” She was no biassed or partial critic; and Sainte- 
Beuve says of her, truly, that she judged literature severely, 
and quite apart from any personal considerations. ‘‘ Le trait 
distinctif de son esprit était de saisir la vérité, la réalité des 
choses et des personnes sans illusion d’aucun genre.” During 
fifteen years Walpole wrote at least one letter a week to 
Madame du Deffand, except when he wasin Paris. His share 
of the correspondence would have amounted to about eight 
hundred letters, the number we have from her to Walpole; 
and equal, we may remark, to the number written by him to 
Mann during a correspondence of more than forty years. 
Assuredly Walpole’s share in this correspondence would not 
have been inferior in amusement and charm either to 
Madame du Deffand’s or to his own English letters. This 
valuable commentary on English politics, literature, and 
society, made for a correspondent who was at the centre 
of Parisian life, and most of whose friends were known 
intimately to Walpole, would have been a priceless gift to 
posterity. However, it bas perished. We can only deplore 
Walpole’s too severe and timid judgment of himself. His 
instructions were an error of judgment. The nearest approach 
we have to Walpole’s lost correspondence is a translation into 
French of his letters written during his journeys and visits 
abroad between 1739 and 1775, made by the Comte de Baillon, 
and published in 1871, with a very pleasing and sympathetic 
introduction. Of Walpole’s part in the Deffand correspondence 
only a few scattered fragments have been rescued, and Mrs. 
Toynbee was able to secure one or two which had not been 
published before. Some of Walpole’s letters in French, and 
especially his famous letter to Rousseau, are quite equal to 
his happiest English style, and are worthy of Madame du 
Deffand’s high praise; but, on the other hand, we must 
confess that some of his letters to French correspondents 
in Mrs. Toynbee’s edition are very much below those 
standards. 

It has seemed to us that the mystery of a lost classic, the 
romance of its discovery, and some account of the magnificent 
edition in which it is now enshrined, were deserving of all the 
space we have given to them; and so we can say very little 
about Madame du Deffand herself, but little or nothing should 
be required in the case of so universal and established a 
reputation. 

Marie de Vichy-Chamrond, Marquise du Deffand, was a 
woman of aristocratic family, of distinguished und fascinating 
manners, and of remarkable beauty. Few people of either 
sex have been endowed with a keener intellect or with clearer 
powers of reasoning. She has been described with sober 
truth as a female Voltaire and as another Madame de Sévigné, 
both of whom, we think, she surpassed in some of her qualities. 
A comparison with the former would be happier if she were 
defined as a more masculine Voltaire, or a Talleyrand incapable 
of pettiness; and ber differentiation from Madame de Sévigné 
might be explained best by saying it resembles the difference 
in tone and style between Loiey and Renan. In Madame du 
Deffund the dry light of reason prevailed over all other qualities, 
and no human brain was ever clearer and more penetrating. 
To all these gifts were added a brilliant and ironic wit with 
a genius for conversation and letter-writing which has not 
been excelled even by any of her compatriots. Her long life, 
from 1697 to 1780, pragtically covers the eighteenth century, 
and she is the very embodiment of it at its best; in its wit 
and gaicty, its high breeding, its fine and sturdy rationalism, 
and its sovereign common sense. She detested the acrimonious 
conceit of the Philosophes as much as she despised the silli- 
ness of clerical bigota. Her sympathies were entirely with 
the methods and thought of Voltaire; she abominated 
Rousseau and all bis waya.. For his mandlin and dangerous 
sentimentality, which was responsible for so many of the 


revolutionary horrors, and still is for innumerable modern 
follies, she had no patience. Never was she deceived by any 
sort of cant, nor deluded by any mysticism. Therefore she 
may be recommended to the present age as a corrective to 
many of its fallacious and sentimental theories, and as one 
of the most admirable guides in literary and intellectua} 
concerns. 





THE JEW.* 


Wren Mr. Houston Stewart Chamberlain produced his 
Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, in which the Teuton 
is regarded as the motive power in the world’s progress, 
sundry critics protested that it would not be very difficult 
to write the same kind of book on an exactly opposite thesis, 
and find the secret of civilization in the Latin or the Jew. It. 
would, perbaps, be scarcely fair to say that Professor Sombart: 
had written this book, but he has come within measurable 
distance of it. The distinguished author of Der moderne 
Kapitalismus is an acute social observer and one of the 
most brilliant of the historical school of economists. In the 
present work, which has been admirably translated by 
Dr. Epstein, he discusses the relation between the Jew 
and modern capitalism, and provides incidentally an illu- 
minating analysis of the latter term. Like all exponents 
of a novel thesis, he is inclined to overprove his point and 
unnecessarily extend his argument. His historical section is, 
generally speaking, uncritical, and he relies too much on 
secondary authorities. Like Mr. Belloc, but with a different 
bias, he scents the Jew in unlikely quarters—Columbus, for 
example, and John Law of Lauriston, who was a decent son of 
the Lothians and no connexion of the tribe of Levi. Much, 
too, that he claims as Jewish is found as clearly among the 
Gentiles—in Puritanism, for example, as has been demonstrated 
by Max Weber and others. Yet the book is in a high degree 
stimulating and original, and with its main argument there 
will be pretty general agreement. 

Professor Sombart begins with a necessary caveat. In a 
specialized study where only one set of conditions is con- 
sidered Jewish influence may appear greater than it actually 
was. On the other hand, since he is dealing with direct. 
influence only, the Jewish contribution must be partiully 
underesti.iated, so that these defects will neutralize each 
other. His first historical point is that the shifting of the 
economic centre from Southern to Northern Europe was. 
due to the emigration of the Jews consequent on their expul- 
sion from Spain and Portugal. For this he adduces good 
evidence frem the records of the Dutch and German cities. 
It is too much, perhaps, to say that Cromwell protected the 
Jews solely from economic reasons; though opposed to the 
Fifth Monarchy men, he shared in their belief that the con- 
version of Igrae] was the first duty of the Saints. To the 
Jews we owe the framowork of modern capitalism, for they 
invented our commercial machinery, founded trade on a truly 
international basis, and contributed largely to the creation of 
the modern state as we know it. We find them from the first 
specializing in international activities, controlling, for example, 
the imports of foreign articles of luxury, developing colonial 
producing grounds, and eager totake up industries like cotton 
and indigo, which represented new methods. They also 
obtained supremacy in all the countries from which ‘it 
was possible ‘to draw large supplies of ready money. 
They were interested in all colonial enterprises in every 
quarter of the globe. In North America, according to the 
author, they kept the New England colonies solvent by 
bringing in the precious metals from their West Indian and 
South American trade. He goes further, and argues that it 
was Jewish influence which made the United States what they 
are. “For what we call Americanism is nothing else, if we 
may say so, than the Jewish spirit distilled.” The Jews, too, 
invented the whole system of public credit, which they 
demoeratized by forcing the big creditors—the rulers—from 
their monopoly and bringing imto their place a number of 
miscellaneous creditors. The whole of Professor Sombart’s 
historical chapter is interesting and original, though the 
argument is often a trifle fine-drawn. 

He is on stronger ground when he traces the Jewish 
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4nfluence on the machinery of commerce. He shows conclu-: 
sively that to the Jew we owe the system of securities, what’ 


he neatly calls “ the standardization of personal indebtedness.” 
‘The Bill of Exchange, the corner-stone of modern business, 
is Jewish in origin; so are stocks and shares, bank-notes, and 
public bonds. The Jews of the Middle Ages, when kings were 
troublesome, had te adopt some device to conceal the faet that 
they were the recipients of money or goods, so they invented 
the “ bearer” security. That is why the Jews when plundered 
speedily grew rich again; they never lost their “all,” or any- 
thing like it. The Stock Exchange, too, is Jewish by descent, 
as also our modern system of “issuing” houses. Hven in 
andustries they were pioneers, especidily when industries 
became commercialized and the technical side was separated 
from the financial. The Jews throughout modern history have 
‘been the chief capitalistic undertakers, and Professor Sombart 
passes to the consideration of the exact meaning of this term. 
During the Middle Ages trade was a stereotyped thing, and 
the activity of the trader was circumscribed by convention and 
sometimes: by law, both as to profits and methods and as to 
locality. Advertising and other modern business devices 
were regarded as unworthy of the dignity of the stately mer- 
chant. People believed in a “just price” as something 
governed by religious and ethical rather than economic 
principles. Into this decorons world came the Jew, bound 
by none of ite rales and desirous of making as large a 
profit as the market allowed him. He had no rank or 
style or dignity to keep up, and he was ready to attract 
customers by every means which his ingenuity suggested. 
He advertised, he cut prices, he disregarded etiquette, 
he invented new and cheaper processes, he introduced 
mew articles of cheaper material, he sought small profits 
over large areas, and generally played the deuce with old- 
fashioned ways. He realized that “small profits with a 
frequent turnover of your capital pays incomparably better 
than big profits and a slow turnover.” These are modern 
business methods, the foundation of eapitalism, and the 
Jew may fairly be regarded as their introducer, though he 
is frequently beaten nowadays at his own game by his Gentile 
competitor. 
Professor Sombart’s last question is as to the reason of 
this development. Why should the Jew be specially fitted 
for capitalist undertakings? There are several obvious his- 
torical reasons. The Jews were scattered over a wide area, 
-and yet clannish, so that they were specially adapted for inter- 
national trade. “In the first instance, their linguistic ability 
enabled them to be of service to crowned heads as interpreters ; 
thus they were sent as intermediaries on special negotiations to 
foreign courts. Soon they were put in charge of their employer's 
fortunes, at the same time being honoured through his gracious- 
ness in allowing them to become his creditors. From this point 
at was no long step to the control of the State finances, and 
in later years of the Stock Exchange.” It is the old story of 
Joseph in Egypt. Again, they were aliens in every common- 
wealth in which they settled, and had no chance to engage in 
politics or the professions, so that money-making remained 
the only outlet for their activity. Then from the start they 
had wealth, and became money-lenders, and money-lending 
contains the root idea of modern capitalism. “In money- 
lending all conception of quality vanishes, and only the 
quantitative aspect matters. In money-lending the contract 
becomes the principal element of business. . . . In money- 
lending there is no thought of producing only for one’s needs. 
. . « In money-lending the possibility is for the first time 
illustrated that you can earn without sweating; that you may 
get others to work for you without reeourse to force.” But 
Professor Sombart finds certain ultimate reasons in the 
Jewish religion and the Jewish character. The Jewish 
religion is essentially rationalist and intellectual, establishing a 
legally regulated relationship between God and His people. 
It has no mysteries or spirituality in the ordinary sense of 
‘the word. Getting rich to a Christian always savours of sin ; 
‘to the Jew it is a high and positive virtue. Usury was 
‘allowed so far as Gentiles were concerned, and the Jewish 
usurer knew no qualms. “In the evening of his days he 
‘gazed upon his well-filled caskets and coffers, overflowing 
with sequins of which he had relieved the miserable Christians 
and Mohammedans. It was a sight which warmed his heart, 
for every penny was almost like a sacrifice which he had 
brought to his Heavenly Father.” His religion, too, enjoined 





frugality and temperance, an admirable basis for money- 
making. There was in bis character, too, a largely-developed 
intellectuality and elasticity. He carried no baggage of 
prejudices and could adapt himself to the ways of any country. 
Israel remained a nomadic people, and eould therefore look 
at any problem on its merits by the light of their keen 
rationalism, for they had no old modes of thought to bias 
them. Capitalism is only the triumphant application of pure 
reason to the business of buying and selling. 

Dr. Ruppin’s book is concerned with a different problem. 
He takes the Jewish characteristics for granted, and inquires 
as to how far the race is being assimilated into modern 
European culture, and whether in such an event it is likely 
to retain its racial features. He comes to the conclusion 
that such assimilation is progressing rapidly, and that there 
isa real danger of the disappearance of the specific Jewish 
spirit. This is especially marked in the case of religion, for 
the modern Jew is deeply impregnated with scepticism. The 
author’s own solution is Zionism, for which he argues with 
much force aud eloquence. Mr. Joseph Jacobs, who con- 
tributes an introduction, takes a less gloomy view, main- 
taining that it is historically proven that the Jew can 
assimilate the best of a foreign culture and yet retain his 
race characteristics. He thinks that if Russia reformed her 
ways and admitted Jews to citizenship the danger would 
largely be removed, for Russian Jews would then take a 
position in their native country, and be no longer thrust 
artificially into contact with alien societies at a low stage of 
culture which makes assimilation unavoidable. Dr. Rappin's 
work is an interesting commentary on Professor Sombart’s. 
If Jewish characteristics built up our capitalistic world, then 
it would seem that this very world is now destroying those 
characteristics. 





A PRAYER BOOK REVISED.* 
Tue attitude of the extreme High Church-party towards the 
question of revising the Book of Common Prayer bas under- 
gone some remarkable changes. For several years the scheme 
and its promoters were attacked with every sort of ecclesiastical 
commination. Then as the Convocations refused to be 
frightened, but went quietly on with their task, the cry was 
altered. Nothing, it was agreed, could be said against 
revision in the abstract, but it was urged that the,time was 
inopportune. Finally, as this plea was too audacious to be 
accepted seriously, the word went forth, “If there is to be 
revision, it must be undertaken by ourselves, who alone 
possess the necessary expert knowledge.” In the.book before 
us such a revision, from the High Chureh point of view, is 
offered for the consideration of Churchmen, and we are bound 
to say that, however much we may dislike certain details, 
the revision has been carried through with great skill, 
and with a recognition of other than party considerations. 
The anonymous editor says in his preface: “One can 
hardly refer to parties at the present day without 
an overwhelming sense of thankfulness that they are 
passing away, and that a new spirit is finding its place 
among us.” We believe this to be the case in regard to 
matters of ceremonial. The present generation is less 
interested than its predecessors in questions of ornament, 
whether of the church or the minister, and would be glad to 
have them settled with as large a liberty as possible, so that 
the apostolic principles of “decency” and “order” should be 
observed. But upon certain fundamental principles of the 
Reformation, we believe that the majority of English Cburch- 
men are still agreed, and that the counter-reformers deceive 
themselves in thinking that the “new spirit" of conciliation 
extends to them. At a meeting held under the presidency 
of Lord Halifax two years ago a declaration was adopted, 
pledging its supporters to “resist and refuse to employ” any 
revised form of the Prayer Book which failed in eight par- 
ticulars; among them, “to provide a form for the Scriptural 
and Catholic practice of anointing the sick,” and “to recognize 
the continuous reservation of the Sacrament of Christ's Body 
and Blood.” We are firmly convinced that the Church of 
England as 4 whole will never give its sanction to these 
superstitious revivals ; and we sincerely trust that the majority 
of the Bishops will have the courage to resist the few but 
influential members of their body who have shown themselves 


* A Prayer Book Revised. With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
London: A. BR. Mowbrayand Co, [4s, 6d. net.) 
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avilling to surrender on these points to the extreme left. If 
they pass the Bishops and come before the laity for judgment, 
we are persuaded that they will have short shrift. 

But although, on these and one or two kindred points, we 
consider that the tentative revision before us must be altogether 
condemned, we are ready to recognize in others no little 
wisdom, and in one some evidence of a conciliatory spirit. 
This one point is the treatment of the Quicungue rult. It 
has been relegated to the office of Prime, from which it came ; 
and as Prime is no longer compulsory, the compulsion to use 
the symbol disappears. Homilies, in which all the reformed 
services abounded for the instruction of the people, are left 
tothe discretion of the minister. The numerous references 
to the patriarchs in the Occasional Services disappear. The 
intercessions at the end of the Litany are curtailed. The 
Ten Commandments are given without their appended reasons. 
The Proper Preface for Whit-Sunday is changed. In the 
Ordering of Deacons the question about belief in the Canonical 
Scriptures is revised. These are changes required by what 
the editor calls “the legitimate ideas of to-day,” and the large 
majority of Churchmen of all parties will welcome them. 
There are other changes, for which liturgical scholars have 
long been asking; and these are for the most part managed 
with skill. The most important of them is the readjust- 
ment of the Order of Holy Communion, so as to bring 
together the prayers of Consecration and Oblation, and to 
remove the prayer of Humble Access to a more suitable 
position before the actual Communion. We wish the editor 
had been content to do this without touching the prayer of 
Consecration itself. There is no likelihood whatever that the 
Church as a whole will assent to the introduction of the 
Eastern Epiklesis into so well known and well loved a 
formulary. The boldness of the editor in many of his 
changes is most commendable; but here he has been too 
bold. So he has been, in our judgment, in his alterations 
of the Catechism. Some changes are merely elucidations of 
well-known difficulties, but others are a stiffening of the 
dogmatic position of the Church of England in a party 
direction. Thus, the Jast question stands in this revised 
version: What is required of them who having been confirmed 
by the Bishop come to the Holy Communion? And why not 
“the Lord’s Supper,” as Bishop Overall wrote it ? 

The alterations in Morning and Evening Prayer are, in our 
opinion, much too drastie. The editor opens with the rubric, 
“Unless the Sentences, Exhortation,Confession, and Absolution 
be said, the Minister . . . shall say, O Lord, open thou our 
lips,” &c.; this preliminary matter being relegated, with the 
Commination Service, to a collection of “ Forms to be used 
for Occasions of Penitence.” This looks like an attempt to 
substitute “auricular” for “general” confession as the normal 
practice of the Church, and cannot be allowed. _It is not the 
Confession and Absolution that congregations find oppressive, 
but the exhortation. On the other hand, we are in sympathy 
with the proposal to allow a greater variety of intercession 
after the anthem. A great number of such prayers are 
here supplied for various occasions, and though they are 
modelled perhaps too exclusively on the earliest form 
of Latin collect, which in English reads somewhat jejunely, 
they are at least not composed of heterogeneous scraps from 
-other prayers, which is the vice of so many modern collects. 
We have not space to discuss the alterations in the Burial 
Service. We agree with the editor that “the desire to include 
the departed with the living in our prayers is now widely 
extended among all kinds of Churchmen, und must be provided 
for.” On the whole, we think he has provided for it wisely. 
But here, as elsewhere, we regret a touch of pedantry which 
makes him preserve, simply because it occurs in the old office, 
a petition which he would never himself have written to-day: 
“ From the gates of hell: Deliver their souls, O Lord.” 





LETTERS TO AN ETON BOY.* 


Mr. Stone is to be congratulated upon the success with which 
he has attacked a task that has been often attempted but 
seldom satisfactorily accomplished. His success is no doubt 
in some degree due to his method of exposition. By con- 
structing his book in the form of a series of letters from 
different hands addressed to a boy during his last year at 


school, the author succeeds in keeping both himself and hig 
reader at a respectful distance from his subject. He is not 
condemned to the impossible task of describing the unvarying, 
absorbing, uneventful, indescribable days which constitute 
the sum of school life, but can enliven his story with a 
judicious reflection of the incidents of the outside world 
which form his point of attack. The method has, of 
course, the disadvantage of making it impossible for the 
writer to throw any direct light upon his subject, but this 
is a difficulty which skill can surmount, and Mr. Stone 
most skilfully surmounts it. His characters are well chosen, 
well contrasted, and, though modelled for the most part 
on conventional lines, almost always interesting. Best 
of all perhaps is the smart, luxurious, selfish, yet devoted: 
mother—a less ambitious, but, on the whole, more successful! 
sketch than that of the eccentric bachelor uncle who lives ia 
the country in an atmosphere of old books and herbaceous 
borders (his gardener called “Peter,” of course), quoting 
Stevenson, Cory Johnson, Musset, and J. K. S., and, for all 
his bookishness, keeping a shrewd and critical eye upon the 
rest of the dramatis personae. Mr. Stone is apt to use Uncle: 
Harcourt a little too obviously as a channel for his own 
reflections, and the old gentleman is now and then in dangey 
of becoming tedious. Worse than that, one or two passages. 
in his letters raise the dark suspicion that his nephew, albeis 
we leave him in Pop and the Eleven, may become something 
of a prig before he leaves Oxford. If only we had his letters 
to his uncle we might be able to prove ourselves mistaken, 
but Uncle Harcourt has some suspicious sentences which 
require further explanation. We need not, however, concern 
ourselves too much with the personality of Mr. Stone's hero, 
for there are plenty of other characters to divert and interest 
us. Excellent is the Stock Exchange cousin, Raymond, friend 
of chorus girls and master of a florid jargon of really wonder- 
ful exuberance. Very discreetly, too, does our author draw 
the other party to his schoolboy’s inevitable flirtation, am 
incident which he actually contrives to make both plausible 
and pleasing. Indeed the book is, in point of detail, most 
happily executed, and it is, moreover, permeated by a genuine: 
Eton atmosphere, and pointed with much true insight into. 
the charms and weaknesses of an honoured institution. 





THE CHAFING DISH.* 


Tue readers of this little book must remember that it was: 
published in New York as well as in London, or they may be 
misled, if, when turning the pages at random they see the 
heading of “High Tea,” into thinking of the drearily 
indigestible meal that we English associate with this name. 
On the contrary Miss James talks of it as a “ more ambitious 
undertaking ” than an after-theatre supper, and the menus she- 
gives for it include such things as clam broth, brook trous, 
canvas-back duck, ice cream in meringue shells, salads, and’ 
cheese, while the guests can drink “ charged water,” “Roman 
punch,” sherbert, or claret, and end with coffee. Tea is not 
even mentioned, except in the name of the meal. After o 
short introduction, the “mysteries” of the chafing dish are- 
made clear to the reader. “Even in this day of advanced 
domestic science,” says Miss James, “there are many house- 
mistresses who fail to discern utility in this popular device for 
cooking food. They look askance doubtingly, if not disparag- 
ingly, at its comely exterior; shake their heads distrustfully 
and pass it by as a contrivance altogether too intricate to be 
serviceable, or too trifling to merit any-but « careless glance.’ 
But after reading of the delicious things that can be made in 
a chafing dish who will not long to possess and use one, for 
besides transforming “a cold and untempting dish into some- 
thing hot and delightful, ... it will reduce that bugaboo, 
the unexpected guest, to a pleasantry.” We can now turn to: 
the recipes with confidence, and though our expectations 
have been roused to such a pitch that a fragrant smell almost 
seems to pervade our room (for cannot “luncheon be cooked 
and served in parlour, porch, library, or hall?”) we are not 
disappointed. ‘T'he directions for the previous preparation 
(sometimes in the kitchen) and for the actual cooking are 
clearly written and well set out. But why does Miss James- 
call the dish in which white sauce is mixed with stiffly beaten 
eggs an omelette? No Frenchman would call it by that 
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name. A third of the book consists of recipes for sandwiches, 
and very nice most of them must taste and look, particularly 
if the advice as to “ neatness and exactitude in the final pre- 
parations ” is earefully carried out. This engaging little book 
ends with a few “ Miscellaneous Recipes ” and “ Suggestions” 
and an index. 





MISS JAMES ABROAD.* 

One regrets that Miss James should have found it necessary 
to prefix her photograph to this most agreeable volume. Not 
that there is any fault to be found with the picture itself, but 
Miss James, above all people, can afford to dispense with what 
js, after all, only an illegitimate solicitation of the reader's 
favour. For she has the invaluable faculty of being able to 
put herself on paper with her pen. One would know what 
she is like without any photograph. It is typical of her that 
she calls her collection of travel sketches, not * An English- 
woman in the West Indies” or “From Port-au-Prince to 
Panama,” but The Mulberry Tree—a title the relevance of 
which we have no space to investigate here, It is the same 
with the people she meets and the places she visits. All 
must come under her Mulberry Tree. The reader must not 
expect any elaborate word-painting or any close analysis 
of life and customs. He must approach the book as Miss 
James did the fascinating countries it describes, simply for 
entertainment, and he may be sure of being admirably 
entertained. For, if her grasp is not very comprehensive, 
Miss James's appreciation of life is inexhaustible. She flits 
from point to point with infinite zest. And she has the power 
(which Mark Twain had above all other writers) of making 
words amusing. The book is full of honest pleasure, honestly 
communicated, and it has its moments of romance and of 
earnestness also. As to the latter, we may not perhaps always 
find our author quite so effective in this vein. But even 
here we need not be too critical. We can pardon a little 
superficiality, a little commonplace, for on this side, as well 
as on the other, the writer’s sincerity is always unmistakable. 





FICTION, 


BLOOD AND SAND.ft 


SENOR VINCENT Buiasco IBANeEz, the well-known Spanish 
novelist, is, we believe, translated here into English for the 
first time. Judging from the precision of touch and the 
vividness of this story, we should say that he deserved the 
honour long ago. Mrs. W. A. Gillespie has done her work 
well, and we trust that she will have a wide enough public for 
this translation to make it worth her while to perform such 
services for Sefior Ibaiiez as Mrs. Garnett has performed for 
Tourgeniev. The blood and sand of the title belong to the 
bull-ring. The story is a finished picture of the customs and 
psychology of the Spanish national sport. Sefior Ibaiiez’s 
method is so simple and free from hortatory belabourings 
that the reader is astonished, after being carried swiftly 
along through a hundred pages or more, by the discovery that 
the concealed art of the author has conveyed a moral analysis 
of the effect of bull-fighting on public and private character. 
Seftor Ibaiiez does not formally contemn even what he scorns ; 
he has the sympathy of a deep and piercing interest in every- 
thing human, even though it sometimes be inhuman. His 
irony comes from literal statement. Not until the last line 
of the story does he let himself go with a stinging, uncom- 
promising phrase. 

Juan Gallardo is a brilliant and daring matador, and con- 
sequently a popular idol. He has not risen through the 
various stages of his profession—he has never, for instance, 
practised the art of the banderillero who fixes the pairs of 
darts in the bull’s back before the final struggle takes place 
and the estocada, or death-blow, is delivered by the matador 
(more frequently spoken of as the espada). Gallardo knows 
no rules; he acts on inspiration, and his daring unconvention- 
ality delights Spain from one end of her borders to the other. 
He began at the top, so to speak; he was always an espada. 
We make his acquaintance first at his hotel, where he is 





* The Mulberry Tree, 
[7s. 6d. net. ] 
t Blood and Sand: a Novel. 


By Winifred James. London: Chapman and Hall, 


By Vincent Blasco Tbajiez. Translated from 
London : Simpkin, Marshall and Co, 


the Spanish by Mrs, W, A. Gillespie. 
6s. | 








waiting for the hour of a great bull-fight. We have a notable 
picture of the effect of unbounded popularity on a narrow 
mind. The man’s daring, self-confidence, and vanity alternate 
with flashes of foreboding. He is the prey of gross and 
ridiculous superstitions. Although a perfect figure of a man, 
his intelligence is too small to rejoice in a classical austerity, 
and his toilet, with its unguents and scents, and his jewellery 
are worthy of a ballerina. The nervousness of the long 
morning’s wait—all bull-fighters apparently suffer from what 
undergraduates call a “needle ”—is dissipated only now and 
again, when admirers burst into the hotel to enjoy the honour 
of shaking hands with him. In the limelight of popularity 
the gratification of his vanity expels ull other mental pre- 
occupations, 

Entirely separate from the shouting, adoring world of the 
ring is the quiet household of Gallardo—his wife and his old 
mother. Carmen, the wife, bas never seen a bull-fight. She 
cannot trust herself to look upon perils which threaten and 
haunt her all through the season. Only in the winter does 
peace really visit the espada’s household; then there is no 
bull-fighting, and Carmen almost forgets the tortures of those 
bull-fight days when she waited for the telegram from her hus- 
band containing the reassuring words “nothing new” (all right). 
Gallardo amasses wealth, is taken up by a rich patron who sings 
his praises as devoutly as Don Quixote ever sang those of 
Dulcinea, enters the society of country gentlemen, and him- 
self becomes a large landowner. A great lady bestows her 
affections upon him, and he enters into a liaison with her, not 
because he is wilfully negligent of Carmen, but because his 
vanity cannot resist this too-ready tribute to his prowess. 
Incidentally the episode unfolds, without any insistence but 
with excellent deftness, the intense reality of social prestige 
in Spain. Even Gallardo’s companion of the ring, El Nacional, 
the Socialist and anti-Clerical (who gravely earns his living as 
a banderillero as the only way of supporting his family), 
though he denounces all the amusements of the rich, is 
susceptible to the wonderfully permeating influence of rank 
whenever he is in contact with it. 

Such popularity as Gallardo’s is a climbing to the rarefied 
atmosphere of a lofty hill. Descent is inevitable, and in 
Spain it is very often ungainly and rapid. After an accident 
Gallardo loses his nerve. Sometimes his old daring returns— 
in a subtle passage Sefior Ibaiiez tells how one of the most 
reckless of the espada’s feats is performed when he is in 
terror of ridicule—but generally he cannot control some 
errant muscles which make him shorten bis sword-arm and 
avert his eyes at the crisis of the bull’s charge. Howls of 
execration run round the ring when he makes a clumsy 
thrust. Sport in Spain is not sportsmanlike—though we 
Englishmen, who have seen football referees carried off the 
field on shutters, should not, perhaps, throw stones. By an 
odd twist of feeling, the spectators, though they are longing 
for the death of the bull, expend all the pity of which 
they are capable on a noble animal that has been clumsily 
treated. 

The final scene, when Carmen visits the precincts of the ring 
and the chapel where the toreros are shriven, is memorable. 
She sees the squalid horror of lacerated horses and dead bulls 
withdrawn from the ring and divorced from all the glitter 
and ecstasy of combat. She flees at the moment that Gallardo 
has met his fate. By a stroke of irony the author makes the 
bull which killed him a skulker. It would not fight at all till 
it had been tortured with explosive darts. After the tragedy 
the show goes on as before, and noisy cries of delight burst 
from the spectators as the next bull enters the ring. El 
Nacional, near the body of his dead friend, whose stomach 
is ripped open, and near the dead bull with its singed and 
tattered carcase, pities both man and bull in a new-found 
remorse. He clenches his fists as the roar from the spectators 
penetrates through the passages to where he is standing. “It 
was the roaring of the wild beast, the true and only one.” 
With that sentence Sefior Ibaiiez ends. 

We think that the author should have emphasized even 
more particularly than he does the suffering of the picadors’ 
horses. To us this is by far the most sickening part of bull- 
fighting. The blood of the bull is up; the matador and his 
retinue take their chances voluntarily; but the blindfold 
horses, without a possibility of retaliation, are used as mere 
material for slaughter, in order that the bull may tire himself 
by goring masses of unresisting flesh, 
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The Story of Mary Dunne. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis 
Blundell.) (John Murray. 6s.)—A deeper note is sounded 
by Mrs. Blundell in her new novel than any that her readers 
are accustomed to hear from her. The story of Mary Dunne 
is heartrending, for the unfortunate girl is kidnapped at 
Liverpool and becomes a victim of the infamous white slave 
traffic. Mrs. Blundell, in a footnote, says that though recent 
legislation has improved matters much still remains to be 
done. But Mrs. Blundell, like many other people, suggests 
no remedy. Turning to the aspect of the book as fiction, we 
may say that it is written with the author's accustomed grace 
and ease of style, and the portraits of country people (this 
time Irish people) are charmingly sketched. Father Delaney 
is a particularly delightful figure, and all readers of the book 
will wish that they had had an opportunity of meeting him in 
real life. 

The Dragon. By M. P. Shiel. (Grant Richards. 6s8.)— 
The motive of this book is exactly the same as that of Mr. 
Shiel’s former novel, “The Yellow Danger,” that is, the 
invasion of Europe by the combined forces of the Chinese 
and Japanese. The working-out of the book, however, is very 
different from that of its predecessor, the hero being no less 
a personage than the then Prince of Wales. As George V. 
is alluded to by this gentleman as “my revered ancestor,” it 
may be concluded that the date of the book is some time 
hence. Mr. Shiel’s writing suffers from its usual faults—the 
incidents are rather confused, the characters are wooden, and 
it is often difficult to follow the incidents of the story. 
Notwithstanding all this, there is a certain energy and vivid- 
ness about the story which will carry all but the most fastidious 
readers on to the end. 

READABLE Novets.—The Dominant Race. By W. H. 
Adams. (Smith, Elder and Co. 6s.)\—An almost adequate 
love story runs through an engrossing and exciting account 
of official and native life on the Gold Coast, well composed 
from first-hand knowledge. Mr. Fleight. By ¥F. M. Hueffer. 
(Howard Latimer. 6s.)—A fantastic, amusing, and sometimes 
audacious satire upon modern England in general and politics 
in particular.——Rising Dawn. By H. Begbie. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—A careful study of fourteenth-century 
England, telling how a squire of John of Gaunt falls under 
the spell of Wycliffe-——The Strength of the Hills. By H. 
Sutcliffe. (S. Paul. 6s.)\—A buoyant story of Yorkshire 
moors invaded by industrialism. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
weserved jor review im other forms.) 





Social Studies of To-Day. By Hugo Miinsterberg. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)—A series of nine studies, dealing 
mainly with questions of psychology in its social aspects, are 
collected in this volume. We can do no more than mention a 
few of the subjects touched upon. Two or three of the essays 
are concerned with Germany and her social relations with the 
United States, which Professor Miinsterberg is anxious to 
improve. Another is devoted to an analysis of American 
patriotism, and yet another to a discussion of the merits of 
co-education. One of the most entertaining of the papers is 
entitled “the Case of the Reporter,” and gives an account, 
based upon personal experience, of the less creditable side of 
journalism in the United States. Among the many anecdotes 
which the author tells in this connexion we may select a 
typical one. He bad conducted some psychological tests upon 
a notorious criminal in the privacy of a gaol, and the fact, 
though not the nature of the tests, leaked out. Several papers 
tried in vain to induce him to describe the tests for them, and 
at last one of them engaged some other psychologist to write 
an account of what tests might have been used in the circum- 
stances. The article, which did not as a matter of fact mention 
the tests actually used, alluded to some well-known instru- 
ments, such as the sphygmograph, which could be employed 
for the study of hidden emotions. This article was telegraphed 
from New York to other places with a slight change which 
made it appear that these instruments had as a fact been used 
by Professor Miinsterberg. At the next stage there was added 
a statement that he had himself invented the instruments. 





Finally the story crossed the Atlantic :— 
“The yellow press of England announced in big headlines that 


a. 
I had invented marvellous instruments by which the most secret 
ideas could be read. From there it spread throughout Europe in 
the form of an account of my ‘lying-machine.’ France especially 
took it up enthusiastically. Lyric poems on the subject abounded 
Scores of French humourists gave variations on the theme of the 
lover supplied with a lying machine, while the serious papers 
described with great earnestness my revolutionizing invention of 
instruments which for three or four decades have been household 
apparatus in every physiological laboratory.” 
After such unfortunate experiences as this it is hardly to be 
wondered at that Professor Miinsterberg is uneasy as to 
the developments of latter-day journalism. We may finally 
mention an article in support of “the Household Sciences,” 
or, as we are accustomed to say in England, “ Home Science.” 
In the course of his eloquent plea Professor Miinsterberg 
declares that— 
“ A woman who sees. the detail of her home work in the light of 
broad knowledge no longer knows it as drudgery; every little 
piece in the household bristles with interests, every activity of 
hers is linked with all mankind ; aesthetic and moral, hygienic 
and economic problems of the highest importance suddenly seem 
involved in apparently little matters.” 
We may recommend the article to the consideration of those 
who consider Home Science unworthy of a place in a University 
curriculum. 


From a Punjaub Pomegranate Grove. By ©. C. Dyson. 
(Millsand Boon. 10s. 6d. net.)—Miss Dyson has republished a 
number of letters written from India which describe in a 
pleasant way some of the less hackneyed parts of the Depen. 
dency. We find, for instance, pictures of some of the native 
States as well as of the pomegranate grove at Hariana, in the 
Punjaub, which gives its name to the book. An interesting 
account is also given of the work done by a lady doctor among 
the women and children in a remote district, and of the diffi- 
culty which she found in competing with the native quacks. 
One of the latter is said to have fixed the following notice on 
his door :— 

“TI most humbly beg to inform the public that if anybody might 

be suffering from demon, magic, or fury, or any sort of patient 
who cannot be cured by any sort of medical treatment, that they 
should attend at my house in Abdul Rahman Street. All the 
patients will be cure by pronouncing some words, blowing upon 
water, spitting and amulet, by the grace of the Almighty 
Creator.” 
Miss Dyson adds some account of King George’s visit to 
Calcutta, and of the excellent effect which it produced among 
the Bengalis. Subsequent events, however, lend a sinister 
interest to a remark made to the author at the time of the 
visit by a prominent Bengali, who denied that the personal 
success of the King implied that there was no widespread dis- 
loyalty. “In India,” he went on, “a king is looked upon as a 
sacred, almost divine personage. King George was safe 
enough, but it does not follow that we shall not shoot some 
more of his servants if the wrong sort are sent out here te 
govern and guide us.” 





The Seine from Havre to Paris. By Sir Edward Thorpe. 
(Macmillan and Co. 12s. 6d. net.}—We can hardly imagine a 
pleasanter way of spending a holiday than to sail up the Seine 
from its mouth to Paris; and anyone who contemplates such 
a voyage will find Sir Edward Thorpe’s book of the greatest 
value. It provides a number of large-scale maps and other 
assistance for navigation, and at the same time serves as an 
excellent guide-book to the country through which the river 
flows. There is, in addition, an introductory chapter giving 
an account of the river asa whole. From this we learn that 
the Seine rises at a height of nearly 1550 feet above the sea, 
but that in the first thirty-two miles of its flow it descends 
more than half its total fall. By way of contrast to this 
energetic beginning, we may quote the statistics for the last 
portion of its flow. The total fall between Paris and the sea 
is only seventy-six feet, but the length of this part of the river 
is two hundred and thirty miles, though in a direct line Paris is 
only one hundred and twelve miles from the sea. Sir Edward 
Thorpe’s account of the voyage of his steam yacht along this 
tortuous channel is evidence enough that a road need not 
necessarily be dull because it meanders. 


Ben Jonson's “ Poetaster” and Dekker’s “ Satiromastiz.” 
Edited by Josiah H. Penniman. (D. C. Heath and Co. 3s. 
net.)—Not very much is known of the circumstances of the 
bitter dispute—the so-called “stage-war”—which raged 
between Ben Jonson and certain other dramatists, of whom 
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the chief were Marston and Dekker, in i ae last year or two 
of the sixteenth century. The two plays printed in this 
volume must figure prominently in any. discussion of the 
“war”; for it is certain that Jonson wrote Poetaster as an 
attack upon Marston—we have Jonson’s own word, as reported 
by Drummond of Hawthornden, for this—and Satiromastix 
js a direct counter-attack. Professor Penniman has produced 
a careful text, with many explanatory notes and an elaborate 
introduction giving, not very clearly perhaps, the main facts 
that are known or inferred as to the dispute. But the reader 
wil! probably find the plays, especially Poetaster, so entertain- 
ing that he will forget to trouble about pedantic questions of 
origin and allusion, 





The Old Testament: an Outline of Great Facts in its Story. 
By G. M. Ireland Blackburne. (A. R. Mowbray and Co. 1d.) 
—We commend to the notice of our readers this well-written 
introduction to the historical side of Old Testament study. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—_—_.>—_-— 


Adam (J.), Asthma and its Radical ey er 8vo ...(H. oe net 5/0 
Birkhead (A.), Heroes of Modern Europe, 8vo..................... a net 26 
— _ i.) H.) and Davis (H. N.), Practical Physics for iGcnstaes Schools, 
clinical vaiealtintinntiiahinbedadaiitmenrinibtienscttiondiinneiitieniinite (Mac millan) net 4/6 
oy {E. A. W.), Syrian Anatomy,*Pathology, and em yeutics, 2 vols., 
SEY nniiesiiieesttebdlanbeiaisivehenadininnetnipeincniticstintinnntbnaniinediiienia . Milford) net 42/0 
Cammell (C.), The Scented Chamber, and other Poems, 4t to 
(A. L. Humphreys) net 3/6 
Canby (H. 8.) and Opdycke (J. B.), Elements of Composition for Secondary 








EAE aE eae Tw Ree ea Sem es (Macmillan) ~~ 4 46 
Cugentics, (G.), My Methods, 8vo ............. ..(Ewart & Seymour) net 2/6 
Clark (J. C.), Knockinscreen Days, cr 8V0 .............cccc0eeeeceeseeeeess (Methuen) 6/0 
Digby (E. A.) and Cole (S. D.), Pilotage Law, 8vo...(Sweet & Maxwell) net 5/0 
Dixon (A. C.), Through Night to Morning, cr 8v0 ...........+... (R. Scott) net 3/6 
Fea (A.), uiet Roads and Sleepy Villages, 8vo ......... ..(Nash) net 7/46 
Pletcher a &). = of the hon k semua cr oe « amz (Nash) 6/0 
Froest (F. Mystery, cr 8v ndiinasibiiaianninaeiil (Nash) 60 
Gask (L.), ae ay Ones upon a Time,’ es 8v0 sopneenvantuaniimenenees (Harrap) net 3/6 


Glen (R. A.), Local Government Case Law yu Leconte _ pee aan Pitman) net 10/6 
Grace (A.), The Cloak of St. Martin, cr 8vo . aaieieeanenn (8. Paul) 6 
Hall (J.), Life in Ancient Greece, cr BVO.............ce.cceee-cceeeeeeeee "(Harrap) net 2/6 
Hambridge (E. R.), Blackboard Diagram Drawing for Teachers of Needle- 
EE EE SES PO LT TT came? (I. Pitman) net 3/6 
...(Mills & Boon) 6/ 







craft, 4to 

Holme "(C.), os Going Home, er 8vo .. 
Hughes (C.), Mrs. zi’s Thraliana, 4to ....... ....(Simpkin) net 3/6 
Hume (F.), The Curse, cr 8vo A(T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Jacobs (B.), Short Treatise on the Law of Bills of "Exchange, Cheques, &c:, 
ital elie tala naittanrtrmnaitiinatnlnitinten intima: (Sweet & Maxwell) net 7/6 
> i Welsh Grammar, Historical and ~— tive, 8vo 

Clarendon Press) net 13/6 
Kingsford (C. L.), English Historical Literature in the 15th Century, 8vo 


(Clarendon Press) net 15/0 
Lunn (A.), The Harrovians, cr 8vo ......... Methuen) 6/0 
Marvin (F. 8.), The Living Past, cr 8vo .. 









(Clarendon Press) net 3/6 
Montrésor (F. F.), The Strict, Trained Mother, er 8vo ......... (J, Murray) 3/6 
Moore (M, G.), An Irish Gentleman : Henry oes, | 8vo 
(T. W. Laurie) net 12/6 
iene 0. P, A.), A Pioneer in Madagascar : deg 3 me the L. 
er8 ... (Headley) net 3/6 
cuendl (A: D. b), ‘Man-of- War Organization, Jémo... wk Griffin) net 3/6 
.......(Hurst & Biackett) bing 
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~ LIBERTYS 
SUMMER SALE 


To-day and during next week 
Clearance of the World-famed 


DRESS & FURNISHING FABRICS 
Wustrated Catalogue and Patterns Post Free. Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., Londen. | - 
THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


eux (W. The Price of Power, cr 8vo .. 
(J. in), oo Cataloguing, cr 8vo .... “(Truslove & Hanson) net 5/0 
(A, J,), The Merry Marauders, cr 8V0 ......0....seceneeeeeeeeees (Heinemann) 60 
es (H.), ae 6th Series, cr 8vo ..............+ (Macmillan) 5,0 
nce (L.), Myths of Mexico and Peru, 8vo . ..(Harrap) net 7/6 
ren (P. a pethoe Gregory: a Tale, Cr BVO ........ccceseec+ss000 (Longmans) 6/0 
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32 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W.; 
and 8 Avenue de Friedland, Paris. 


Tailoring of the Highest Class at Moderate Prices, 





Themas & Scns’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will te happy to 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£&5,000,000, 





{ 


By Special Appointment to H.M. King George V. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN AND LACE HOUSE 


DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Our Damasks are unrivalled 
for their beautiful sheen, for 
the lovely designs, and for the 
splendid wear which they give. 


Empire Linen Mesh—The Ideal Garments fer Ladies’ and Gents,’ Underwear. 


Address — 
20 B, BELFAST, IRELAND. 


May we send you our 
Price Lists and Samples? 





Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED, 


TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787. ABC5th. Intimidad, St. James, London. 








BY SPECIAL DENT’S 'S WATOHES AND CLOCK 3 
Three zes and Gold Medal, Franco- 

APPOINTMENT ay Bahbition, qn wen Ay Prize oneness 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 

TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
ay ot tors, Chronographs, and 


SMIEW CATAL ENT os free on application. 
. DENT and * * 
Makers of the great hn Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or oo ) Gepas Suohange, £o 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
O THOSE FOND OF BOATS. 


Bed -sitting room and Bedroom to LET LET for holidays, overlooking harbour at 
well-known yachting centre. Good cooking and attendance, Very moderate 
tormes. —Apply, OFFORD, 53 Waterside, Brightlingsea, Essex. 
URNISHED 12 -ROOMED HOUSE TO LET « or . for 

SALE (after August). Twoacres, Freehold, Arthog, near Dolgelley, 
—Apply, VICAR OF SEAFORD. 











{OMFORTABLE, PRETTY COTTAGE, really rural, 
with beautiful garden and orchard, to let FURNISHED; short or long 
term. Five bedrooms, dressing-room, two living-rooims, and closing verandah, 
H.& C. bathroom. Hour from London; 3 miles from station; delightful 
country.—Address, RUSTIC, Box No, 634, Spectator, 1, Wellingtou Street, 
Stand, —— W.c. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


The Council invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER 
IN PHYSIOLOGY AND LECTURER IN EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
Duties to commence with the Autumn term. Salary £150, Applications should 
be forwarded to the undersigned (from whom further particulars may be 


btained r before July 3lst. 
Seer ae P, HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar. 


‘ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL, 


Wanted, for January 13th, 1914, an ASSISTANT MASTER for the Modern 
First Class. Thorough French and German (Literary and Colloqguial) and 
Elementary Mathematics. Hours about 28 per week, of which one will be 
Playground Duty. Salary —_ increasing to £350 a year (Salary Scheme). 
Age must not exceed thirty. —— forms and full rticulars can be 
obtained from A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary, at the School, Victoria Embauk- 




















ment, E.C, 
UEEN’S COLLEG E, BARBADOS. — WANTED, in 
September, two ASSISTANT MISTRESSES offering reepectively 
good MATHEMATIC Sor LATIN. Salary = 20—£150 (with furnished roows) 
according to qualifications and experience. Ap plications, with full particulars 
and copies of testimonials, to be sent to Miss Hampton, 9 Belsize Grove, N.W. 





HE BOROUGH ROAD COLLEGE, ISLEWORTH.— 
The following osts | ase be (1) the MASTERSHIP of PHYSICAL 
TRAINING and HYGIEN (2) a TUTORSHIP iu CLASSICS. Both posts 
are resident. Preference Mit be given to applicants who have passed through 
a course of theoretical and practical pedagogy.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL 





CLAIMS PAID.............0++-.-- &100,000,000, 


. J.B, HENDY), 
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S . \epeanl MISTRESSES anp GOVERNESSES. 


—_—_ 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, anv CO., 


86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
have opened a Department for SECURING 
APPOINTMENTS as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, and as GOVERNESSES in Private 


Families. 


They invite applications from qualified ladies 
who are looking for posts in the teaching profession. 
The agency, which is under distinguished patronage, 


has been established 40 years. 


Prospectus will be forwarded gratis, on appli- 


cation. 





NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 





No fee of any kind is due unless an appointment 
be obtained through the agency. 


SSISTANT MASTERS. — Graduates and Juniors 

requiring posts are invited to forward particulars to Messrs. J. & J. 

PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. (No pre- 

liminary fee). : es 

S " ANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR CHINESE, 


Wanted, ASSISTANT MASTER for the Council’s Schools for Chinese Boys. 
The selected candidate will be required to teach in English only, but he will 


be expected to stady Chinese. Candidates should be College-trained men, 
with Board of Education (parchment) certificates. Experience in a good 
Secondary School will be an additional qualification. Pay, taels 175 per 
mensein for the first and second years, and taels 200 for the third year of an 
agrecincut, without allowances, except participation in the Superannuation 


Fund and free medical attendance. (The value of the tael at the present rate 
of exchange is about 2s. 8d., but it is liable to fluctuation). First-class passage 
provided. 
. Further particulars of the appointment may be obtained of the Council’s 
Agents, by whom applications must be received not later than August Ist, 1913, 
JOHN POOK &CO., 
68 Fenchurch Street, Agents for the Shanghai Municipal Council, 
London, E.C, 
July 1913, 


(CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
L/UNCESTON HORWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


Wanted, in September, an ASSISTANT MASTER for General Form 
Subjects. Candidates must possess a degree or have passed an examination 
for later. Arts or Science, or some examination equal thereto. Previous 
experience and training desirable. Salary £120 rising by annual increments of 
£10 to a maximum of £160. Application Forms, on receipt of stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope, may be obiained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
tg agg School, Launceston, and should be returned not later than 
25th July, 1913. 


Bie ENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 








BIRKENHEAD INSTITUTE, 


(SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Head-Master: J. SMALLPAGE, B.A, (Lond.) 





Required in September a FORM MASTER, under 30 years of age. Com- 
mencmg salary £150, rising by £10 annually, subject to satisfactory service, to 
£180. A Graduate who has had experience in teaching History and English, 
Subsidiary subjects, Nature Study and Geography. 

Canvassing any of the Governors will be considered a disqualification. 

For form of application (to be completed and returned at once, endorsed 
*“ Birkenhead Institute”), apply to the Secretary, Education Department, 
Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

Further information may be obtained from the Head-Master. 

ROBERT T. JONES, 
Secretary. 


Z. GABRIEL'S (ELEMENTARY) TRAINING 
\) COLLEGE, CAMBERWELL.—TEMPORARY POST.—A RESIDENT 
LECTUBER (Churchwoman) is REQUIRED for the MICHAELMAS TERM, 
to teach Geography on modern lines, Mathematics, and some other subject. 
She will also be required to take part in the supervision of the students’ work 
in the practising schools, Games (Hockey and Net-ball) desirable but not 
essential. Apply at once to Miss STEPHENSON, St. Gabriel's College, 


Cormont Road, Camberwell, 8,E, 











OUNTY OF LONDOY,. 


The London County Council invites applici..cus from person: iri 
have their names placed on the panels which it is contem Inted to foreriat fe 
undermentioned suljects, for employment in the LOC. Non-Vocational 
Evening Institutes as o —— requires :— 

HIST 


GEOGRAPHY. 
APPRECIATION OF ARCHITECTURE, 
APPRECIATION OF ART. 
APPRECIATION OF MUSIC. 
CIVICS AND CITIZENSHIP. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, 
LANGUAGES. 
NATURE STUDY. 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 
SCIENCE, 
Applications will also be considered from specialists desiring to have their 
names placed on a panel to teach subjects other than those mentioned above. 
The lecturers will be required, where necessary, to conduct tutorial classes 
in connexion with their courses. 
The salary will be at the rate of 10s.an evening of about 2 hours, and wil] 
cover the correction of the necessary home-work of the students. 
Applications must be on the official forms, to be obtained, with particulars of 
the appointments, by sending a stamped addressed ny Ceres to the 
Education Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embank. 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m. on Wednesday the 
23rd inst. 
Every communication must be marked T.6 on the ie. 
Canvassing, either directly or_indirectly, will be held to be a disqualificatieg 


for appointment. 
JAMES BIRD, 
Deputy-Clerk of the Council, 





Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
_ July 17th, 1913. 


NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL, 


Applications are invited for an ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP in EDUCA. 
TION in the Elementary Training Department (Women). £150 per 
annum. Special qualifications in History. Particulars from the REGISTRAR 
Applications and testimonials (25 copies of each) received up to September Ist, 


THE VICTORIA 
JNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The Council is about to appoint an ASSISTANT LECTURER in FRENCH 
in succession to Dr. Mary Williams, who has been appointed to the 
ship in French in King’s College for Women, London, Stipend £150 per 








annum. Applications should be sent in not later than July 23rd to the 
SECRETARY of the SENATE, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 





\ \ 7 ANTED, on August 16th, at the Warehousemen, Clerks, 
and Drapers School, Purley, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, to teach 

First Form and take out-of-school supervision. Salary, £40—£50, 

to qualifications, with board, residence, and laundry. Experience in a boarding- 

school and good discipline essential.—Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 


OUTHLANDS TRAINING COLLEGE, BATTERSEA. 
kK) —WANTED, by the end of September, a Lady as RESIDENT TUTOR, 
to teach Latin and assist in the teaching of English. For further particulars 
apply to the PRINCIPAL, Southlands College, Battersea, S.W. 


ADY PRINCIPAL for the Home and School for 

4 Missionaries’ Daughters, Walthamstow Hall, Sevenoaks, required ia 

September. Nonconformist. Graduate preferred. All-round experience.— 

Applications, stating qualifications and enclosing photograph, with testimonials 

= wk to be made immediately to Miss PYE SMITH, Rose Cottage, 
ill Hill, N.W. 


(REY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BLOEMFONTEIN. 


WANTED, in February next,a PROFESSOR OF LATIN, initial salary, 
£500 p.a. plus local allowance of £100 p.a. Candidates should not be more than 
35 years of age. Applications should reach the HIGH COMMISSIONER for 
South Africa, 32 Victoria Street, London, 8.W., from whom further informa- 
tion can be obtained, not later than the 7th August. Passage money £40. 


JS ge nn tg DOMESTIC SCIENCE SCHOOL, YORK. 
\ —Wanted, in September, fully qualified DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
MISTRESS. Plain Needlework and Dressmaking essential Salary according 
to experience and qualifications. Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 
) bes ~ REV. F. D. CREMER, Vicar of Seaford (lately of 
Eccles) needs a SECOND CURATE. Scoutmaster and member of 
Churchmen’s Union preferred. Help also needed Aug. 1—Sept. 15. Sea and 
Downs to recruit jaded town-worker. 


I NIVERSITY OF DURHAM.—The Council of the 

Durham Colleges invites applications for the post of LECTURER in 
HISTORY in the Durham Division. Particulars will be supplied on application 
to the SECRETARY, University Offices, Durham. 

















HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 





(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; and for the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ 
Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for the Course from £65. 
There is a Loan Fund. a nae eke s ee 
| | leslaealietinatr COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
( 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, 
Principal: MISS M. J. TUKE, M. 

College will occupy the new buildings in Regent's Park. 

LECTURES are given in preparation for all EXAMINATIONS of the 

Extensive LABORATORIES and MUSEUMS are available for the study of 
SCIENCE subjec*s. 
and in HORTICULTURAL BOTANY. 

There is a SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT and an ART 


Students are prepared for, the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma; the 
Scholarships of from £# to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

w. 
The Michaelmas term commences on Thursday, October 2nd, when the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON in Arts, Science and Preliminary Medicine. 
There are special courses of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION in HYGIENE 
SCHOOL. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. : 
Entrance Scholarships iu Arts and Sc'ence will be offered for completion ia 
June next. 
RESIDENCE. 
Accommodation for 80 resident students is prov ded. 
Fult particulars on application to the Principal at the College, 
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{T MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
{ the Girls’ High School, Leeda; and Prin 
-Mistress of the Girls’ Hig! ool, ap ci of the 
(iste Head Cambridge Training College). 20 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Seconda Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, €0-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
pyear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
‘A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year, 
UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. Geet) 
For yarticulars of the COLLEGE and of the SCHOOL for younger girls 
associated with the Co (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Trae), and of 
ips, apply to the Secretary of the College, 43 Harley Street, Ww. 
Students may reside at the College (fee 66 guineas per annum) under the 
mal supervision of the Warden, from whom particulars of the 
JoARDING- HOUSE may be obtained. 








OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Principal: Miss E. C, HIGGINS, B.A, 


The MICHAELMAS TERM begins Thursday, October 2nd, 1913. The Col- 
prepares Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. 
leven ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and several 
Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be offered for 
competition in June, 1914. 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey, 





ee COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
Principal: W. H. HEATON, M.A, 
ARTS DEPARTMENTS. 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS: 
English: Professor R. WARWICK BOND, M.A. 
History: Mr. BR. C. F. DOLLEY, M.A. 
Classics and Philosophy: Professor F. 8. GRANGER, D.Litt., M.A, 
Economics and Commerce: Professor JOHN A, TODD, 
Modern Languages : Professor E. WEEKLEY, M.A, 
Secondary Education: Miss E. M,. BECKET, B.A. 

The College provides complete courses for the B.A. Degree (Pass or 
Honours) of London University and for the Secondary Teacher’s Diploma 
—-_. 

Partic and Prospectus from the Registrar, 

T. P. BLACK, M.A., Ph.D, 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, 
Facvuttiss,— 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE, 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES, 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 


ScHOOLS oF 
ENGINEERING, | MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING, 
DENTISTRY. 


Leading to Degrees and Diplomas, 


The session 1913-14 commences October 7th, 1913, 
All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students, 
In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the 
requirements of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies. 
Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other 
Universities, may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master’s Degree, 























Syllabuses with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Fees, 
Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitiors and Scholarships, will be 
sent on application to the Secretary of the University 
[tome TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 

CAMBERWELL, 8.E. 

Governors—Tue Worsuirrv, Company oF CLOTHWOREERS OF THE CITY OF 
Loxypox, Managers—RerPRESENTATIVES APPOINTED BY THE CLOTHWORKERS’ 
Company, THE Lonvow County Council, THE CAMBERWELL Borover Covncit, 
48D THE University oF Lonpox. Principal—Miss Rica (Recognized Teacher 
of Pedagogy of the University of London). Vice-Principal—Miss Carrentrr 
y mm | Teacher of Pedagogy of the University of London, and Member 
ef the Boards of Pedagogy and Philosophical Studies), Special Lecturers on 
Special Methods, Students prepared for the Teaching Diplomas of both 
London and Cambridge, Thoroughly practical training. Also a JUNIOR 
DIVISION (Academical) working for final B.A., or Cambridge Higher Local 
Honours. Fee (for both divisious) £20 15s, perannum. Boarding, 36 guineas 
per annum, at the Hall of Residence. Also a small number of Students pre- 

d for Kindergarten Work and for the Examinations of the Froebel Union, 
Small number also specially trained for work as teachers of Singing and Piano- 
forte. Leaving Exhibitions for the Mary Datchelor Girls’ School (3 annually), 
A Free Studentship for Graduates awarded annually (including residence), 
Also several Bursaries of from £20 to £10; open only to Graduates, 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 








Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence. 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 


VHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.— ized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. rincipal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (Londen), Litt. D, (Dublin}; Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and lor the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University, mple opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
guages, Mathematics, and other subjectsin schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65.—Farticulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge, 





PRIVATE TUITION. 


YHE RECTOR OF TINGEWICK, who has had 20 years’ 
experience in English Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 
prerare for University or Professional Examinations. A charming house and 
grounds in a beautiful neighbourhood, 0 miles from Oxford, Hunting, golf, 
cricket, tennis, &c,—Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, Tingewick Reetory, Buckingham, 
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1OUNTESS BEAUCHAMP, CANON WILSON, and 
Dr. GOSTLING of Worcester from mal knowledge warmly recom- 
mend Mrs. HOLLOWAY, Taunchie, West vern, for the home education of 
a few children of from 6 to 10 years with her own son. Reference permitted to 
the two last named, and to the Vicar of West Malvern, 


I AUSANNE—An OXFORD GRADUATE (married) 
receives PUPILS in his house, beautifully situated in dry and bracing 
climate 500 ft, above Lake Geneva, to prepare for the Universities, Wool- 
wich and Sandhurst. Laborato~y in the house. Principal in London shortly.— 
Apply the Spectator, Box No. , 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OzUscn EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


% DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
(Telephone: Seater 3319.) 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarrorr Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss S, A. Gniresox, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year, 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education, Special department for House- 
wifery aud Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J, 8. H. McCans 
_ (Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenliam), 
Board and Tuition, <0 to 30 Guineas a year, Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University, 


J” bgp tte ak et Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schoo! and the 
standard of work arehigh. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advan for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—Refereuces kindly 

rmitted to Rev, B. Baring-Gould, C.M.8., Rev, Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
., C.M.S., and many others,—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


W ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
. CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of eis me three minutes from the twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Eutire charze of 
children whose psrents are abroad.—For Prospectusapply to the SECRETARY 
at the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard, 


‘LWY HALL, RHYL, NORTH WALES —HOME- 
SCHOOL for Gentlemen’s DAUGHTERS, Open-air Lessons on Modern 
lines. Domestic training and country life. Tennis, hockey, cycling, swimming, 
Highly qualified Resident Staff (two London B.A.’s, one Cambridge ‘Tripos, 
and French and German Governesses), Visiting Masters, Principals : Misses 
BEST and LEY. 
MNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Miss 
LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second Mistress, St. Felix 
School, Southwold), and Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honour Schoo! of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual development. 
VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A, (Newnham Colleve!, and 
Miss Auerbach. Thcrough education in the bracing air of ®e Craven hivhlands. 


ti U DOR HAL L 
CHISLEHURST, KENT, 


Founded 1850, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 
House stands in 190 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. | 
T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO, LTD. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil: exten- 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. ead-Mistress— Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St, Audrews), 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. : 
IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private idential School for the Daughters of Geutlemen, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on + to Principals, 
Summer Term, April 30 to July 25. 


Quaruanm HIGH SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress: Miss A. 8. PAUL, M.A. Lond. 
BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST for Students and Pupils of the above School. 
Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, ‘‘S. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 
Miss BRUCE, “ Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 
Miss MINOT, “‘ Westbury,” 1 Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common, 
Mrs. POUNTNEY, “ Arley,” Cavendish Road, Clapham Park, 
All particulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School, 63 South Side, Clapham Common, 


NEA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIKL»’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium, Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&e., taught. Excellent Resident Statf, including Mistress for Games and 
French Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Principals, the Misses Wilson (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb,, and St. See, Paddington). 


LAnonstan, HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
i 















































HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding Schoo! for Girls, Principal, 

3s CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A, Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situaticn, Tennis, hockey, &. 


s* Ff ELIX SCHUOL, SOUTHWOLD, 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 

Term begins April 30th and ends July 2th. ee 

{ RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS. Lip, 

BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE,. Close to moors, amid beautiful York. 

shire surroundings. Boarding House. Enlarged curriculum. PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for boys under9, KINDERGARTEN. Gymnasium. Large playing 
felds, Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress, 
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President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B.,M.P, Principals—A. 
EXANDER, F.B.G.S., and Mrs, AL. LEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and cuperteneee Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal G mnastic a TW 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific ‘Teachers of Phy: 
Education, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D. D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College’ to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M , Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ennis, &co. 


“ASTINGS, BLACKLANDS, KENILWORTH 
COLLEGE for GIRLS. Principal, Miss TOMPSETT on. Certificate 
Higher Cambridge). Resident Staff of Five Mistresses ( nglish, French, 
German, piano, violin). French and German lessons and conversation given 
daily ; physical exercises and outdoor games. Dancing taught by a trained 
teacher from Mrs. Wordsworth’s, Highest successes in examinations, Healthy 
Situation, Terms moderate. 


ARRINGTONS, OBISLEEU BS, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOO 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 
__For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and 1 Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond, (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern i — 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &, 
Autumn Term begins Tuesday, September 23rd, Next vacancies in Jan. 1914, 


“JERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings, a 3 seperate Ci Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea- -Bathing; beautiful climate; for acquirin 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Gad on i Physical ining; § 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


DGBASTON ex SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited 
34 HAGLEY BAD. BIRMINGHAM, 

Head- Maictrces Mine G. TARLETON VouNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities, Annual Scho! ips. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 

BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the Schoo! 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr, H, SEELING, A.C.A,, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls, Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres. Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: lhe Misses SALES. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir iam Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


qormeore PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 




















Terms for 














UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURBRY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical Teeretiol. 

(Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARA 
SYSTEM, b Frenchman, Ca: tering, Bees, ruit eaten, Bee Ero Principal 
LILY HUG! 1ES ES JONES, } F.B.HLS, 8. Ist Class Certi t 


Y T A M M G . 
“* The Beasley Treatment.” This Book, giving the experience of one who cured 


himself after forty years suffering, will te sent post free on application to the 
author—W, J. Ketley, - Tarrangower, * Willesden Lane, Bron desbury, N.W. w. 


























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 


Head-master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus ; apply HEAD-MAST] ER, The School House, » Bromsgrove. _ 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, , SOMERSET. 
Endowed Public School at moderate cost, New Wing ready next Term, 
Term begins September 17th, 
D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


J ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head- 2 8. 
VILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the nok se Schoot rm iedet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tons for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


vy aaeron SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 1900, 


A Public School on Modern Lines with a Preparatory Department, 
Inclusive Fee, 20 Guineas per Term. 
Head-Master, H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 
A Scholarship is offered for Competition in July. 


OLLAR INSTITUTION, N. B. 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 
SESSION BEGINS ON MONDAY, Ist SEPTEMBER, 1913. 
a High School Education at moderate cost. 
Special Classes for University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations, 
Extensive grounds; beautiful and healthy situation. 
Illustrated prospectus, with list of boarding-houses, on application to the 
_Head Master, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


Y\HERBORNE PREPARATORY SOHOOL,. — For 

- Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy mises recent] 
extended. Junior Departmeat for boys of 7 to 9.— LI T LETON Cc. POWYS, 
M.A., Head-Master, 


] OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 
8vo, giving povtionions of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
Navy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 








THE NEW 


Messrs. GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 


————. 


EIGHTON PARK, near READING, 





A Boarding School, under the ee of the Society for 
Boys of from 12 to 4 te ere CT a ~ ay the rove the Thames Yalow 
JLELEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


Healthily situated near A io Moc. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 
ing Fields—Swimming th. Next Term will begin on THURSDAY, 
September 18th, 1913. ne a Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M A. Cantab, 


P §S WICH: 8 0 HOO tL. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, = a Oxon, 

Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 1 

Next Term commences Saturday, = ~¥-* 

Illustrated Prospectus, apply, Head-Master, School House, Ipswich. 


B OOTHAM SCHOOL —Head-Master: ARTHUR 
and Practice of Education, Cantab.). 


ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History 
Prospectus may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham Sc ool, York, 














Full particulars and copies a the 








ILEY. —LINKFIELD SCHOOL.—For boys of a Public 
School age requiring qos attention to work or health. Preparation 
for Woolwich, Sandhurst, yal Navy Special Entry of Cadets, and ths 
Universities. —Head- Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A. Cantab. 
OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar. 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pz W, 
LUSHIN NaTON M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, —— 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 


Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
“7 ALEHAM,” BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—This well-known 
PREPARATORY School will be or in September by Mesars, 
E, A. C, Stowell, B.A., and F. Wallace-Hadrill, B.Sc. The School stands ia 
its own grounds ‘of four acres. Boys prepared for Public Schools and Osborne. 
Prospectus on application. 


A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 




















Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
mtry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. -— life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to PRLAN Me erms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. AL McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 








ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, ae and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life, Successful ~o—— for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Pre tory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games. —Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


5 1eAD-MA 


TAMMERING | PERMANENTLY CURED. 





—Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily Li Beret —y and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Man- 
sions, London, W.C, Estab. 1905. 
eo FOREIGN. - 

RUSSELS.—High- Class Sch School for Girls. Thorough 


modern education; special facilities for acquiring French. Home care 

and comforts. Up- to-date arrangements. Games and physical exercises, 

— prospectus, reierences, &c., write PRINCIPAL, 14 Place Jamblinne de 
eux. 


CeArTEeAY D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D— 

(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

= A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 

climate, Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 

REEV EEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 
\HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, 


NEU CHATEL, 
SWITZERLAND, 
For Modern Lan 


guages. 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN. 








J)\IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D, 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 

BREMEN.—Tuition and 


REBBER, not far from 
Residence for young GENTLEMEN in a German clergyman’s family. 
German and French lessons; if desired, Latin, Greek, Mathematics. Prepara- 
tion for Interpretership and other exams. References. Terms £5 a month.— 


PASTOR WEBER, Drebber, Hanover. : 
for DAUGHTERS of 


-ENEVA.—Boarding School 
Gentlemen. Charming house in its own grounds. Views of Mont 
Blanc. Purest French always spoken; efficient professors. Pupils may study 
special subjects at University, Conservatoire or Art School. Terms £80 per 
annum.—Write, Box No. 627, The Spectator, 1 Wellingt on St., Strand, London. 


Hoertipar EB 8. 


























COURSE 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 


JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 


Course of study in FRENCH LANGUAGE, HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
PHONETICS EVERY DAY, by certificated Professor. Choral singing. 
Hostel for Women Students. 
For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 


UNICH SCHOOL FOR BOYS8.—Special facilities for 

modern languages without interruption of general education, Uni- 
versity and Army Examinations. Refin home in delightful city. New 
buildings, ee Re Exceptional facilities for winter and summer 
sports.—Address, HEAD STER, c/o Paton’s, 143, Cannon Street, London. 


JARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 
Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 
of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperon: Spacious 
premises and grounds. Hot and cold baths. Special attention to health. Out- 
door exercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, &c. Highest refs. Particularson appli- 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 
JAKIS.—One or two young Englishmen desiring to acquire 
French or to perfect their knowledge of that language, will be received 
in a refined home amidst entirely French surroundings and society. Highest 
references ; reasonable inclusive monthly terms.—Write Mme. MONNOYEUR, 








London, W, 





8, Av. du Calvaire, St. Cloud. 
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ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 


receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 

dens in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 

Concests and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training, Only French =a, 

orn eal Cookery and Dressmaking, Fine house and grounds in healthiest 

rt near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.— Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 

lavche, Paris, Miss Metherell’s present address, 46 Talbot Rd., Highgate, N. 
Escort to Festa, September 16th and Gotober Ist. 





=——— 


VITABLE SCHOOL 8. 


no DIFFICULSY A ATTACHES aoe — CHOICE OF 
TORY SCHO' 
GIRLS" BOLNISHING SCHOOLS 
a 


TUT 
SCHOOLS ON THE COSTINEET 
FOR GIRLS AND BOY 
if parents avail themselves of the expert a and experience which 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton are able to place at their disposal. 
On rec eipt of full particulars as to the fees it is desired to pay, district 
erred and age of ak rospectuses and detailed information to meet 
oo special requirements will be sent FREE OF _— 
Messrs. J. & J, oa 
Ag ents, 





CH 


Educational 
143 Cannon Street, London, 
Telephone 5053 Central, 


D U O A = os 
Parents or Guardians By securate information relative to the 
HOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
<a to call upon or send fully-detailed particulars to 
essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


PEFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of char °) rospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOO. RIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on ‘the Continent, As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principals and responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thusable to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162: OXF O. STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD, — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied A” yessats nr ae oe CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ anee 4 approximate 
school fees deatred. _ NIVERSI y SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
122 Regent Street, wo Established 188. 


CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
ersonally visited. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 
fatrons Introduced. Messrs. Pogar (Cantab.), BROwsR {Oxon.), and 
HEBDEN, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 167 Grrrarp. 


T°, INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
tenside—sent free of charge. e Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSO TATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: “Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1884 sis (Gerrard). 
TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—Presi —President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
tranch of work, professional or bo for Girls leaving Schooi or College. 
Advice on training a speciality.—Apply, SECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Ew; ioyment of Wemen, 5 Princes Street, c avendish Square, Ww. 




















“SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS 





DR. HENRY 8. LUNN, LTD. 
°F 5s—BLANKENBERGHE, 14 days’ accommodation 
“*) at Grand Hotel Gotterts, and return tickes to this BEAUTIFUL 
EELGIAN SEASIDE RESC 
4 days’ Lucerne and E - ‘Territet, and Chamonix. 
16 days’ Grindelwald an Zermatt. Palace Hotels, Montana and Murren, 
The Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


U 74°: 


CASTLE | From London and Southampton. 
| 
| 





SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Rorat Mait Routes, 


WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFBICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries, 


LINE. MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 


via the Suez Canal, 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 
Street, London, 


West-end Agency; Thos, Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8.W, 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen 
August Ist: GRAND RUSSIAN TOUR. St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Crimea, Volga, Caucasus, Astrakhan, Caspian Sea, &e. Ac ons panied by Miss 
Bisho op. August 1sth: SWISS HOLIDAY TOUR. Later: KES, SPAIN, 
ALGERIA, GYPT,.—Miss BISHOP, “* Haslemere,” Winbledon Park Rd.,S. Ww 
'FERMATT TOUR, including Montreux and St. Niklaus, 
25 days, for _ sm No extras. Montreux Tours, £5 5s. Legane, £5 5s. 


Accom ied b 
wp GEORG! RGE TUNW: Ss } TOURS, 148, Ltd., 23 Old Jewry, B.C. 














HOTELS, _HYDROS, &O 
T BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
th, Massage 


Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.). 
ARTMOOR.—Boar ding-in Private House, 800 feet above 
sea, ciose to moor, with shady garden in warm and sheltered position 
Tennis lawn, stabling or motor, separate tablee, private sitting-roc m if required, 
Terms absolutely inclusive. Apply, L, CANTAB, Middiecott, Usington, 8. 
Devon, ‘Tel, No. 8, Haytor Vale, 








ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 

HANTS,—AIR, Sem, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS, 

Clay Packs, Massage, Deep Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 

Culture, Sleeping in ¥ Chalets, Scientific Diet, Educative Health Methods. 
ENTHUSIASTIC TESTIMONIALS 


TYPEWRITING, &c. 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


General MS, 10d. 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 














Accuracy and prompt return guaran Highest testimonials. 
NORA. DICE IN N, 257 Wanstead Park Road Iiford, Essex 
MISCELLANEOUS. as 


RELIABLE ADDRESS.—Best prices offered for 

discarded Trinkets, Gold, J coniiom, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, 

Silver, Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables by Frasers, the well-known 

and most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties 

Bank. Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured, Utmost cash 

value or offer by return. No transaction too large, none too small.—FRASERS 
(Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 43, Princes Street, Ipswich 


THY KEEP USELESS JEWELLERY ?—Messrs. 5. 
SESSEL and CO., of 14 New Bond Street, London, W., willl give 
highest possible prices for Old Gold, Silver, Diamonds, &e. ; C ash sent per 
return of post. Our Representative will call on request, Telephone, 2,702 
Regent. Bankers: London City and Midland Rank, 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, - of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, bg 7H and return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, oJ Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 


‘OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 

now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, 1HE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


E PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epileree 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardenin 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c,—Apply W. GRISEWOO 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool.” 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS nted thereon b 
The EQUITABLE ene weg ao IN “a SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Lancaster Place, Strand, 
Established 1855. Capital (Paid up) 500, 000, 


prBiic : HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
117 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H. A., roadway Chambers, Westminster. 


W A M L—Tue I Best CURE For Eczema IN DOGS. 
2s, 6d. post free. 
Ww. ae ST. GEORGE’ 8 3 ROAD, BEDFORD. 


OCKRO: ACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended b y Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. “et to the "Royal Household. 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 3d, 4s, 6d.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoo: re re Ro ad, | Sheffield. 


APPEALS 


HE NATIONAL “HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atzayr Memorit), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parron: H.M. Tue Kive. 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually. Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer : Tue Ear oF Hagrowsyr. Seeseuany Gopsrer H. Hawitror, 


,OOKS WANTED spEncyslopaed aedia Britannica, last edi- 
tion ; complete sets of Stevenson, Dickens, Oscar Wilde, Pater, 
Kipling, Tennyson, Thackeray, Meredith,Carlyle, Seoletne rv authors. Mommsen's 
Rome, 4vols., 1363 ; Handley Cross, 1854; Alicein Wonderland, 1865 or 1866 ; Jane 
Eyre, Svols., 1847 : Hillingdon Hall, 1888. Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 





























OOKS.—Burke’ s Peerage, 1910, 15s.; Fairbairn’s Book of 
Crests, last edition, 2 vols., 25¢. ; Dulac’s Omar Khayyam, 2ls.; Hamer- 

ton, Etching and Etchers, 1876, £2 10s. ; J. M. Synge’s Works, 4 vols., 1910, 
22 15s.; Wilson's Tales of the Borders, 3 vols., 2ls.; Smith's Old York: 
shire, 9 vols., £2 10s.; Wyther’s Shepheard’s Hunting, 1615, rare, £5 5s. ; Pune 
vols. 1 to 100 in 25 vols., half-morocco, £8 8s,; Alpine Journal, vols. 1 to 16 an 
Index, 17 vols., calf gilt, £20; Lydekker’s Animal Portraiture, £3 15s. 
also for Catalogue. I have always 100, a Bargains on hand. If you want a book 
and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am also the est Buyer in the 
Provinces. —BAKER’ S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John BrightSt., INGH 


QTANFORD’ S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE. — New 
kK Edition, 1913, 48 pages, containing particulars and prices of all the best 
maps and guide-books for the travel ceutres of the world, with indexes of the 
chief Government Surveys. Gratis on application, or post free from EDWARD 
STAs FORD, ist, 12, 13 and 14 Long Acre, Landen, ' C. 








FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 


Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & C® ‘** 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 


upon matters of business should not be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the PustisusEr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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HE boot-making and leather found iu Lotus this season are 
i leather has not 
purpose of constantly improving 
Lotus, making the boots still more delightful and satisfactory to 
New stock is constantly arriving at agencies to replace the 
pairs that have been sold, and each succeeding delivery shows = 
e 
choice, too, is always widening and there is now scarcely any kind 


of boot wanted for out-door wear that is not obtainable in Lotus. 
splendidly made and 


better than ever—appreciably so. Dearer 


turned the makers from their 
wear. 


very near Lotus are getting to the perfection of hand work. 


All are cut from carefully selected leathers, 
delightful to wear, Once fitted with Lotus, always fitted. 


Letters: 
Lotus Shoe Makers, Stafford. 


Telephone: 
No. 6989 London Wall. 

























454—23/. 


Lotus agents everywhere 





INVINCIBLE 


TALBOT 


During the month of June Talbot Cars com- 
peted in 11 speed and hill-climbing events 
without being once defeated, winning in all 


9 GOLD MEDALS, 9 SILVER CUPS, 
:: AND 4 SPECIAL AWARDS. 


the 
“ Invincible ” 


These emphasize 
speed of the 
Talbot—the first essentials of an efficient 
touring car. 15 h.p., (6 
and 25 h.p. models, 


successes superior 


and power 


12 h.p., 20 h.p. 


cylinder), 


Catalogue on request. 


CLEMENT TALBOT, Ltd., 


Automobile Designers & Engineers, 


BARLBY RD., LADBROKE GROVE, LONDON, W. 


£1:1:0 a year secures 
Absolute Safety for 
YOUR Valuables. 


When clients place valuables in the Chancery Lane 
Safe Deposit they know that they are safe and under 
their own control—that they are guarded day and 
night—guarded closer than State secrets. 

The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit is absolutely fire 
and burglar proof. Trustees and others can obtain 
Safes with two, three, or more locks when required. 





Inspection invited. Write for Prospectus. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit, 


61-62, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


rh 





PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the 
tobacco plant “pipe perfect” Player's Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Player's Navy Mixture is everything that a 
tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, with a bouquet 
as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best of Mixtures and 
know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS: 


Mild 5°° Medium 5° 2 
White Label 44°35 

















THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 

President - _FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To e the and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal! Military Training for Home Dafence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£ 8. $| £e4 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 25 0 O | Members ~~ =» =» we O 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
~ 5&0 Associates, with Literature 





Hon. Vice-Presidents 
Members _.. ian ~~ 228 and Journal cn ek 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 

BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Colonel! W. J. 8B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published hal/- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 


yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsayen', 





or from the Office, at 1s. Ga, each Od, 


By pos? 1s. 
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BINOCULARS 


WILL ADD MATERIALLY TO THE 
PLEASURE OF YOUR HOLIDAYS 


To Yachtsmen, 
Tourists, 
Motorists, &c., 

they are 


INDISPENSABLE 


ZEISS BINOCULARS are Manufactured 
by Experts in an Up-to-Date Factory, 
on the most Approved Scientific Princi- 
ples. They are subjected to the most 
Exacting Tests before leaving the Factory. 


ALL OPTICIANS SUPPLY THEM 


Write for new Catalogue “10T” Post Free, 








TO MOTORISTS 
of the ew ZEISS HEADLAMPS 


Their Intense Light (which can 
be diffused at will) is a reve'ation. 





Write for particulars 


Ask for Catalogue “10 T.S” 


CARL ZEISS (London) Ltd., 
13-14 Gt. Castle St., Oxford Circus, London, W. 























Plutarch 
called salt 


““Ghe condiment 
of condiments 


Wiis one can enjoy a meal 
without pepper, mustard 


or vinegar, it would be tasteless 
if there were not sufficient salt. 
The fact is that salt, more than any other 
condiment, is necessary, not merely to make 
the food palatable, but actually to increase 
its nutritive value; and that is why, seeing 





that in any case salt is the cheapest part of 
any meal, it pays to use only the purest and 
the best, which is 


Cerebos Salt 


By Royal Appointment to H.M. the King, 














SENATOR 
BURBERRY 










When buying Illustrated 

a Burberry Catalogue 

see that— and 

The label says Patterns 

Fs pit oe of Burberry 
e bill says Materials 

‘Burberry.’ Post Free 
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THE SENATOR—=a new Burberry Top-coat, 

especially adapted for occasions when a well- 
groomed appearance is equal in importance to 
security against bad weather. 


THE SENATOR, protective, lightweight and 

comfortable, has at the same time a strongly 
marked individuality and smartness which appeal 
irresistibly to the man who appreciates distinction. 


THE SENATOR, made in wide range of airy- 

light Burberry Coatings, woven and proofed 

by special processes, is weatherproof, warming on 

chilly days, yet, owing to its faultless ventilation, 
it is never tiring even in the closest weather. 

Haymarket 


BURBERRYS tonbdon 


8 & 10 Boulevard Malesherbes PARIS and Provincial Agents, 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


FOR READERS OF THIS JOURNAL. 





ALL LOTS ARE OFFERED SUBJECT TO BEING UNSOLD. 





Lot 1. | doz. bots. and 
0 doz. half-bots. 


CHATEAU MALESCOT MARGAUX 


GRAND VIN. 
Pleasant Dinner Claret from this well known Chateau. 
(Labels bear view of Chateau). (Half-bots. 9/3 per doz.) 


Lot 2.—3 pote and 
9 half-bots. 
Extra 


AYALA 1899 extra 37" 


A nice little Lot of Gane e - by this well- 
known Firm, and bearing 1 Brand 


Lot ~<a doz. bote. and 
4 doz. half-bots. 


DEINHARD’S NIERSTEIN HOCK 


A pure Still Hock, with soft, delicate flavour and 
pleasant bouquet. (Half-bots. 13/9 per doz.) 


Lot 4.—9 doz. bots. 


BEAUNE 1908 VINTAGE 


A genuine little Lot of rr and round on 
the palate, and possessing a nice bouquet. 


Lot 5.—10 doz. bots. 


FERREIRA’S CHOICE OLD PORT 


Beautiful Old Wine, which has been lying in Wood at 
the Bodega of the Successors of the late Donna Antonia 
Ferreira in Oporto, and was shipped by them to this 
country. (1/- per dozen allowance if Lot is taken.) 


Lot o-< “— each 12 bots. and 
do do 24 half-bots. 


HEIDSIECK 1904, TRES SEC 


Delicate, Dry Champagne, 9 with good bouquet. (Half- 
— 70/- per 24.) (2/6 per case allowance if Lot is 
taken.) 


Lot 7.—4 doz. bois. 


OLOROSO SHERRY sorreo 1890 


Charming Old Nutty Wine, 23 years in bottle; the 
corks are in excellent preservation. 
Sold by Order of the EXECUTORS of the late 
R. W. R. SCOTT, of YORK. 
Lot 8.—45 doz. half-bots. 


CHATEAU BRANE CANTENAC 
BOTTLED JUNE, 1907. 


A pleasant Dinner Claret with good bouquet, and being 
6 years in bottle is worth attention. 
(1/- per dozen allowance for 10 dozen lots.) 











Lot 9.—10 doz. bots. 


GONZALEZ BYASS’ SHERRY 


A good Dinner Wine, Medium Pale, with nice Dry after- 


taste. Bottled from the Wood in brilliant conditiox, 
Capital Value. 
Lot 10.—3 cases each 12 bots. 


LIQUEUR BRANDY ‘even 


1878 VIN. 
Soft, flavoury Old Cognac, with very pleasant aroma, 
Lot 11.—10 doz. half-bots. 


POMMARD 1906. Botttea 1900. 


Excellent French Red Burgundy from this favourite 
district, with very pleasant flavour. 


SOLD WITHOUT RESERVE. 
Lot 12.--5 cases cach 12 bots. 


SUPERIOR OLD GRAVES 


A really charming Wine, with soft, round flavour and 
pleasant aroma, Bottled by CUTLER, PALMER, 
and Co., and bearing their labels. 








Lot 13.— S doz. bots. and 
do. half-bots. 


DEINHARD’S BERNCASTEL 


Pure Still Moselle from this well-known district, 
bottled in Messrs, Deinhard’s cellars, and bearing their 
well-known label. (32/6 per 24 half-bottles.) 


Lot 14.—9 doz. bo‘s. 


Credit 
per doz. 


In ~ opinion 


Usual 

Our 
Price Cash Price 
per doz. 


ay- 19/6 


The Lot for 


45/6 


Per Dor. 


24/6 


16/6 


34/6 


Per Case. 


65/- 


Per Doz. 


eo- 47/6 


12/6 


18)- 

so 19/6 
ew. 65/6 
2o- 12/6 
36/- ‘94/6 
a. 29/6 


VERY OLD ) SCOTCH M MALT WHISKY 





Soft, Old — Whisky, ee 18 years old. 
It has been lying at the Distillery, undisturbed, since 
date of Bonfling, and is worth attention at this price. 


54/- 


45/6 


Catalogue of Public Sale Purchases sent on application. 


Bankers: 


London County & Westminster, Mincing Lane, E.C. 


CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., LTD., 
3 MINCING LANE, 


Duty Paid Cellars: 
39 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


LONDON, 


E.C. 


Mr. NASH'S _ 
New Books for Holiday Reading 


FOR LOVERS OF OLD ENGLAND 
READY TO-DAY. With Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. not, 


QUIET ROADS 


AND 


SLEEPY VILLAGES 


By ALLAN FEA, 
Author of “ Old-World Places,” “er 


Mr. Allan Fea’s new beok is one of compelling ap It is delightful to 
wander, even in spirit, among leafy lanes; to see t Meeker roofs and dim. 
discovered spires (and hear their simple bell) ; ; to feel the wind on the heath, 
and to listen to the sound of falling waters. 














Two Little Books for those who like to get away 
from main travelled roads. 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF YORKSHIRE 
By J. S. FLETCHER, 
Author of “ Picturesque Yorkshire,” &c. 
302 pages, with road map. Cloth. Price 1s, net. 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF CORNWALL 
By C. A. DAWSON SCOTT. 
215 pages, with road map. Cloth. Price 1s, net. 


A GIGANTIC SUCCESS 
Demy 8vo. With Portraits. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


MY PAST 


By the COUNTESS MARIE LARISCH 


Niece of the late Empress Elizabeth of Austria 
and Daughter of Duke Ludwig of Bavaria 


No book published this year is being so widely read as ‘My Past.” It has 
never stopped selling since the day of publication, when Society was amused 
by hearing that the Daily Mail, in a conspicuous notice of the work, had 
— lied that it knew more about the Austrian Court than did Countess Larisch, 

then proveeded to inform its readers that the Archduke Jobn (the missing 
Archduke) was a brother of the Crown Prince Rudolph. There have been 
many misstatements about the Emperor Francis Joseph, whose ouly sou died 
in 1889, but this was the most astounding of them all, 








A REAL DETECTIVE STORY 
READY TO-DAY. Price 6s. 


THE GRELL MYSTERY 


By FRANK FROEST, 
Late Superintendent Criminal Investigation Department, Scotland Yard. 
Some readers will think that Mr. Frank Froest should be severely repri- 
manded for writing a story so baffling and so engrossing as ‘The Grell 
Mystery,” for if we take it up things that matter must wait until we have 
found out what really happened at the house in Grosvenor Gardens, 





MR. FLETCHER'S NEW YORKSHIRE NOVEL 
READY TO-DAY. Price 6s. 


PERRIS OF THE CHERRY-TREES 


By J. S. FLETCHER, 
Author of “The Harvest Moon,” “The Town of Crooked Ways,” <c. 


Mr. Fletcher is the literary lord of the land of broad acres, and “ Perris of 
the Cherry-Trees”’ is one of the best of his many fine novels, The Cherry- 
Trees is the name of a farm, 





A Powerful Novel of Military Life in India 
READY JULY 29th. Price 6s, 


RAVEN, V.C. 


By CORALIE STANTON and 
HEATH HOSKEN. 


This soos is likely to rival in popularity “The Broken Road, 
A. E. W. Mason. 


” by 





IN GREAT DEMAND 


THE TRUTH ABOUT WOMAN (2nd edition, 
7s. 6d. net) by Mrs. WALTER GALLICHAN; and 
LADY TROUBRIDGE’S Society novel, 


THE UNGUARDED HOUR 66s.) are still being 








widely read. 
EVELEIGH NASH, 36 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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Messrs. Hutchinson & Co.’s New Books | 








2nd Thousand 


UNRULY 
DAUGHTERS 


A Romance of the House of Orleans 
By H. NOEL WILLIAMS 
In cloth gilt, with Dlustrations, 16s. net 


“This extremely lively and, we must 
also say, highly scandalous book. . . . The 
author is one of the greatest authorities on 
the period, and his work, which is admir- 
done, introduces us to a family which, 

if decidedly objectionable, is, historically 
ing, one of the most interesting in 
world.” —Globe. 


“*A most fascinating volume ” 


ADVENTURES 


By W. H. HUDSON 
In cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net 


“This delightful book. Mr. Hudson 
humanizes the whole subject of ornitho- 
logy, and when he writes about birds he 
throws almost as much light on the human 
spirit which enjoys them as on their habits 
and distribution on English soil. Mr. 


tion.” —Times. 








On Tuesday next 


A new volume of the 
“Popular Pocket Nature Books” 


Toadstools ana 
Mushrooms 
of the Countryside 
By EDWARD STEP, F.LS. 


With 8 Coloured Plates and 132 other 

Illustrations from Photographs on art 

paper in cloth, richly gilt, rounded corners, 
5s. net 


an ORCHESTRA 


By ANNIE W. PATTERSON, 
Mus.Doc., B.A. 








In cloth gilt, 5s. net, with 38 Illustrations 





Messrs. Hutchinson G Co. announce on Tuesday next 
2 Important 6s. Novels 


THE POWER 
BEHIND 


By M. P. WILLCOCKS 


Author of “ Wings of Desire” 


SANDY'S 
LOVE AFFAIR 


By 8S. R. CROCKETT 


Author of “The Lilac Sunbonnet ” 








Hutchinson’s Successful 6s. Novels 





“A capital and charming story.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
A DAUGHTER OF LOVE 
By Mrs. K. J. KEY 


Another Remarkable Review 
“There are elements of greatness in the book and it will long outlive the ephemeral 


volumes which flood the libraries and bookstalls. 


The author writes with freshness and 


penetration and blends delicacy with absolute trath that no one can rise from her book 


without feeling that they are wiser and stronger through the experience.” 








8rd Large Edition 


An Average Man 
Br ROBERT HUGH BENSON 


“Treated with great skill. This deeply 
interesting story shows Monsignor Benson 
at his best.”"—The Times. 

“One of the most interesting and enter- 
taining of Mr. Benson’s novels.”’—Daily 
Telegraph, 

“Monsignor Benson is never dull; in his 
new novel he is found at his very best.”— 
World, 

“A book of power and 
Standard. 


charm,”— 





2nd Large Edition 


Thane Brandon 
By F. BANCROFT 


AMONG BIRDS. 


Hudson shows a rare power of observa- | 


HOW to LISTEN to) 


| 
| 
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A Selection from 
HURST & BLACKETT’S List 


{ 





Memoirs of 


William Hickey 
1749 to 1775 
In cloth gilt, 12s. 6d, net 


“Get the book and read it, for it is of 
remarkable interest.” — Times. 

“This is a glorious book.”—Globe. 

“ One of the most absorbingly interesting 
| books of recent times.”—Daily Express. 








By the Author of 
“The Soul of a People” 





| The World Soul 


By H. FIELDING-HALL 
| In cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net 


|| _“ We should like to see this book of Mr 
Fielding-Hall’s violently challenged and 
reviled, that its good influence might 
i spread, for ‘The World Soul’ is a book, a 
| life-giving, energy-relessing book, honest 
jand clear. Mr, Fielding-Hall’s work is 
| marked by one quality, the value of which 
I is inestimable; he is able to be profound 
|| and lucid—transparently lucid—at the 
| same time.”—Observer. 











| PERSIA AS SEEN BY WESTERN EYES 


| Peeps into Persia 


By DOROTHY pvr WARZEE 
(BARONESS D’'HERMALLE) 
| In cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net, with Illustrations 


|| The Daily Telegraph says :—“ A brightly 
| written book about Persia and the Persians, 
by one who has spent several years at 

| Teheran, should be sure of a cordial recep- 
| tion,and such a reception may be confidently 
anticipated for this volume. The book is 
| at once informing and entertaining.” 


New 6s. Novels 
| The Price of Power 


Chapters from the secret history of the 
Imperial Court of Russia 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX 
[Just Ready 





H 
it 


i] 


JENNY 
By ROY HORNIMAN 


“May possibly have a popular vogue. 


Author of “The Veldt Dwellers.’ Now || Mr. Horniman makes us realize the charm 


in its 6th Edition 
“A forceful story, packed with emotion, | 
and told with something akin to the sim- 
plicity and directness of the old Norse | 
legends in the setting forth of the inevit- | 
able march of events. It should be read 
by all interested in that tragic time, for 
South Africa is here again made vividly | 
real, as in those earlier novels by the same | 
author, to which it is inevery way a worthy | 
companion.”—Daily Telegraph. 





IN OLD MADRAS (ith Ed.) 
A SUMMER QUADRILLE 


THE PYJAMA MAN (2nd Ed.) 


Mrs. BL M. Croker | 


Mrs, Hugh Fraser and Hugh Fraser 


Ral ph Stock | 





LONDON: HUTCHINSON & CO 


\ 
| 


| THE CRYSTAL STOPPER 


i 


| of Jenny, his talent is undeniable, and he 


| enriches his narrative not only with much 

| that is fresh and gay, but also with a good 

| deal that gives food for thought.” —Morning 
Post. 





/CIRCE’S DAUGHTER 


| PrRisc1LLa CRAVEN 


| 
HEARTS AT WAR 


Errie ApELAIDE RowLanps 


The New Arstne Lupin Story (2nd Ed.) 
Maurice Lepianc 

|THE DAUGHTER-IN-LAW 
(2nd Edition) E. W. Savi 





, London: HURST and BLACKETT, LTD., 
Paternoster House, E.C. 
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The Cult of the Bookplate 
(Second Article.) 


To speak of a revival of interest in con- 
nexion with Bookplates cannot be strictly 
correct, for the simple reason that for 
more than four centuries they have been 
known and appreciated and used by book- 
lovers who have had the means of obtain- 
ing them. But it is certainly correct to 
say that to-day the field of their useful- 
ness and interest is far wider. To-day 
owners of a library, however small, gener- 
ally wish to havea bookplate ; the difficulty 
has been rather in getting one designed 
and engraved to meet their wishes, either 
as to treatment or cost. It has been 
generally thought to be of necessity a 
costly matter to have one’s own bookplate, 
and it can easily be expensive. But 
modern facilities in engraving have 
brought really artistic work within easy 
reach of modest purses. An original 
bookplate, incorporating almost any special 
features that may be desired, can now be 
had for less than two guineas, inclusive of 
the design, engraved plate, and a hundred 
prints, while extra hundreds printed off 
trom time to time as required cost but 
a few shillings. Copperplate engraving 
costs more, of course, according to the work 
involved, and many a book-lover, realizing 
Keats’s line, “ A thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever,” will still prefer to have and enjoy 
the art that had remained without a rival 
for so many centuries. 

As I have already pointed out, the 
primary use of a bookplate is to mark the 
ownership of books—a reminder to those 
who borrow, a safeguard to those who lend, 
and incidentally I would like here to 
plead for a more general habit of lending. 
To me it has never seemed morally right 
that we should jealously imprison our 
friends in bookcases, while so many fellow- 
mortals are at hand who would enjoy the 
pleasure of their acquaintance. Unfortu- 
nately books have almost come to be 
classed with umbrellas, in the sense that 
the loan of one or the other is generally 
accompanied with a feeling, expressed or 
implied, that it may never be returned to 
its right home. Bookplates were without 
doubt originaily employed as a protection 
against loss, and they have retained that 
usefulness. 

But there are other considerations that 
give an added value to bookplates. They 
should, and generally do, indicate the 
personal tastes of their owners, and, being 
permanent, are of distinct interest to 
posterity. I have had many quite inter- 
esting experiences illustrating this. An 
elderly lady wrote me recently from a 
small town in Australia requiring a 
design for herself, and, by way of guide, 
sent the only print she had of her grand- 
father’s bookplate, showing the family’s 
arms and crest—a connecting link that 
joined the England of nearly a century 
ago with the Australia of to-day. Another 
instance was that of a lady who wished to 
have a bookplate containing the family’s 
arms to send out to a grandson in South 
Africa — obviously as a permanent re- 
minder of the name he bore and the 
duties demanded by it. Another case 
that occurs to me was that of a gentle- 
man who called on me to inquire what it 
would cost to alter a plate to bring it 
more up to date. I fear I looked some- 
what aghast at the bare idea. The plate 
was sixty years old and of somewhat 
questionable artistic merit, but it repre- 
sented early Victorian work, and its 
very age commanded respect. I explained 
that, although if it were really desired 
I would alter it, the work would be 
positively distasteful; and I then learned 
that there were several others in the 
family, and that they went back to quite 
early in the eighteenth century, forming 
an almost complete family record for 
nearly two centuries. This client was 
kind enough to send me prints from each 
of them, and they are among my treasured 
possessions, 


In view of their historical value, book- 
plates should certainly be dated. In 
former times it was customary to follow 
a style by which the period could be 
approximately determined, but to-day the 
variety of treatments is so great that it is 
quite impossible, in the absence of the 
designer’s initials or a date, to decide by 
the design when the plate was engraved. 

As to subjects for design in bookplates, 
the range is practically without limit. 
Where the owner is entitled to arms or 
crest these are generally introduced, and 
care should be taken to have them treated 
intelligently, so that the heraldic colours 
are represented by the correct lines, for it 
is possible from a plate thus engraved to 
decide at a glance the colours of the 
arms. But with or without arms or crest 
a bookplate design can artistically embody 
other features of peculiar interest. In 
many cases, for example, when designing 
plates for the clergy, I have included a 
view of the church or cathedral to which 
they are attached. The arms of their old 
college, too, are frequently introduced. All 
the professions lend themselves to treat- 
ment that will indicate the owner’s special 
interest, while for others a corner of the 
study or garden, a view of country or sea 
having special personal interest, are often 
included. Favourite flowers and house- 
hold pets are frequently desired by ladies : 
there is really no limit, provided the subject 
can be dealt with artistically. 

On request I will submit specimens of 
bookplates I have designed, together with 
a rough pencil sketch showing suggestive 
treatment of any desired subject, and an 
estimate of the cost. 

HENRY G. WARD, 
49 Great Portiand Street, London, W. 





FAZENDA 
PURE COFFEE 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LiMiTED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1850, 


pL ee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund....................6....00..-41, 480,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also mada, 


BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THe OLp CornER 
Booxstorge (Incorporated), 27 and 29 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; 
THe INTERNATIONAL News Company, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, 
U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano, Corner 5th 
Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A, 
and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D.C.; Tur Sugscrietion News Company, 
47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s 
Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THe 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; Ww. 
Dawson AND Sons, Manning Chambers, 
Toronto, Canada; A. T. Cuapman, 2,407 
St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; 
THeANGLO-AmERICAN BooxsE.iinoa Deport, 
Port Said; and Wm. Dawson anv Sons, 
Cape Town. 





DINNEFORD’S 





MAGNESIA. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE, 


Supester DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The . yee this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in Londen and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
2 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Casesand 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there ig ng 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in valug, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street, 


Per Dosen 
Bois, 4-Bots, 


14/6 gs 


17/8 9 








SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOATINA 


The 
OLDEST and STILL 
The “IDEAL COCOA.” 


All Grocers and Stores, HOME, INDIA, 
and COLONIES. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON COCOA 


iS DELIGHTFUL 
and 
DIGESTS OTHER FOOD. 


Chemists and Stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for 


Hdvertisements, 
Ovursipe Pace (when available) 14 Guiwgas, 
TIED ai saseissisiacicaniohiecanibinnncaeitinnl £22 0 
Half-Page (Column)................ 6 6 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column (Thirdof Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column .............« 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ......... le 
Column (two-thirds width of sé 


ee 





CoMPANIES. 
ae £21616 0 
Inside Page Miu 0 

Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 8s, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 

page, 16s. an inch. - 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week, 
15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 








Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE In ADVANCE, 
Including postage to any Yearly. 
vartof the United King- 
Sons as on a 2 9G... 


Half Quer 
yearly. terly. 
143...0732 
Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &c. £1 12 6G... 0 16 3... 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Edective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 











THE 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST 
COMPLETE EDITION OF 
ROBERT BRIDGES'’S 
POETICAL WORKS 


Small Post 8vo. 6s. 








In 7 Volumes. each, 


CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES. 
I. Prometheus the Firegiver—Eros and Psyche—The Growth 
of Love—Notes. 
II. Shorter Poems—New Poems—Notes 
The First Part of Nero—Achilles in Scyros—Notes. 


Il. 
IV. Palicio—The Return of Ulysses—Notes. 


V. The Christian Captives—Humours of the Court—Notes. 


VI. The Feast of Bacchus—Second Part of the History of Nero 
—Notes. 
Vil. [In Preparation. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


QuarteRty Review.—“ A true and genuine poet, who has not only ‘ uttered 
nothing base,’ or empty or insincere. He possesses the gift of being able to 
take the set theme provided for him by an official occasion and make of it an 
epportunity for the production of a noble poem,” 

Country Lire.—* Of all living poets Mr. Bridges best expresses the natural 
charm of the open air. He is a leisured scholar of the most fastidious taste 
who is highly accomplished in the art of poetry. He is so perfect a master of 
technique that he delights in showing how he can dance in self-imposed 
fetters.”’ 

Gvarp1an.—“ The new edition is as dainty a one as any poet could desire 
for his work, and it will no doubt win for Mr. Bridges a qanatienbie portion of 
the many new readers whom he deserves.” 

Damy Cuncxicte.—"“ Mr. Bridges is an artist whose work cannot fail to 
give pleasure to all who care for artistry in English verse. ... We find here 
ofall measure his sane and manly spirit, his love of life, of beauty, and of 
England, his refinement of thought and of form, his cool and fresh lyric 


quality.’ 





Shakespeare's Hamlet 


A New Commentary, with a Chapter on First Principles by 
WILBRAHAM FITZ-JOHN TRENCH. Large post 8vo. 
6s. net. 


Tse Times.—‘ The praise of this book is not only that it is difficult for 
anyone who is interested in ‘Hamlet’ to put it down; it is also that it is 
full of original suggestions, some at least of which appear to be stones well 
and truly jaid towards the building of the ultimate temple of the truth about 
*Hamiet.’ . . . His book is full of things which are real contributions to the 
study of Shakespeare. . . . Mr. Trench’s volume is one to be reckoned with. 
..+ Mr. Trench has the alert and open-eyed audacity which is the gift of 
gifts for the pioneer.” 

Guiose.—“ Wecan commend this volume to every Shakespeare student, and to 
all playgoery ... The author... shows himself in innumerable ways an illu- 
minating and a scholarly guide, one who suggests new points of view and offers 
fresh thoughts which are always interesting and often couvincing.”’ 





Socialism Rejected 


By BERNARD SAMUELSON. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Oxrorp Curoyicte.—“ A brilliant indictment of Socialism and all its works, 

Excellent reading, and to Socialists this penetrating searchlight on some of the 
stumbling-blocks in their path may be commended with special cordiality.’’ 








Dedicated by gracious permission to His Majesty 
King George V. 


The Annals of the 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps 


Volume I. “‘The Royal Americans.” 
By LEWIS BUTLER, formerly a Captain in the Regiment. 
With Portrait, Illustrations, and Maps. Royal 8vo. 25s. net, 


Appendix, dealing with Uniform, Armament, 
and Equipment. 
By Major-General ASTLEY TERRY and 8. M. MILNE. With 
numerous Coloured and other Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 
lids. net. 
The volumes may be purchased separately. 

The compilation of the present work was due to the initiative of 
the late Sir Redvers Buller. The Hon. John Fortescue, the ablest 
military historian of the day, undertook the task which Captain 
Butler has completed. 

_ Grose.—" Full of thrilling descriptions of eveats, the general public will find 
in it matter of the most absorbing interest.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & C0., 15 Waterioo Place, $.W. 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE 


have published this week an important 
and authoritative work entitled : 


BRITISH COLUMBIA IN THE 
MAKING, 1913 By J. B. Thornhiil 


(Profusely Illustrated. 5s. net.) 

The author has written what is described as a “straight talk 

with intending emigrants,” and has much of importance to 

say about mining, fishing, lumbering, and acquisition of 

real estate. 
CAPITALIZATION (és. 64. net.) W. H. Lyon 

A book on the Finance of Public Companies in U.S.A. 


» astudy of it will amply repay the reader.” 
—The Westminster Gazette, 


THE LIFE OF JOHN BRIGHT 


Illustrated. (15s. net.) G. M. Trevelyan 


THE MOSELLE (7s. 6d. net.) Charles Tower 


Illustrated in Colour by Lionen Epwarps. 


THE LOIRE (7s. 6d. net.) Douglas Goldring 


Illustrated in Colour by A. L. Cotuiys, 


OTHER DAYS (s.6d. net.) A.G. Bradley 
A BUSY TIME IN MEXICO. 


Profusely Illustrated. (8s. 6d. net.) H. B. C. Pollard 











“Of considerable value , . 

















NEW POETRY. 
PEACOCK PIE (2s. 6d, net.) 


Walter de la Mare 
Will assuredly delight the little people. 


It is a book in which the 
nonsense of Edward Lear or Lewis Carrol! is combined with somethin 
tenderness of Stevenson.”—The Daily Telegraph. 


THE BOOK OF NATURE 1910-12 
(5s. net.) John Gould Fletcher 


“Mr. Fletcher’s book is a gay gazetteer... the charm of its melodious 
verses.”’"—The Scotsman 


THE NIGHT RIDE as. 61. net) 


Oswald H. Davis 


“ The product of a keen poetic vision and a rich gift of vivid phrase.” 
on The 


SONGS OF ALBAN 02: 62 net) 
Emilia Stuart Lorimer 
scuts 





sheer 
of the 











Oe 








“ Mire Lorimer isa cultured artist. . . . Miss Lorimer’s curious exp 
are intellectual in origin and very carefulin ensoution. steed a 
ANCIENT IRISH POETRY 

SECOND EDITION. (3s. 6d. net.) Prof. Kuno Meyer 
" —__-_ 
A DOME OF MANY-COLOURED 


GLASS (3s. 6d. net.) Amy Lowell 


THE GREAT MOGHUL 


By Stacy Waddy, M.A, 


Stories of Akbar, the Mighty Emperor of India. With 4 
Illustrations by Stephen Reid. (6s.) 





** Written with the aim of introducing young children to some of the wonder 
of Indian History, and so paving the way to the study of more ‘grown up 
books on the subject. Mr. Waddy has succeeded remarkably wel 








——™ =_ Se eo At HIM 
TALES OF DESTINY .|::) 
Edmund Mitchell 
* An interesting, impressive, and pleasing book.’’--Jh« Scots 


“ The volume is to be heartily commended both for style and for distinction 
of thought.”"—The Aberdeen Free Press. 


1 THE BEST NEW 6s. NOVELS. — 
HOW MANY MILES to BABYLON ? 
y M. E. F. Irwin 


ura t 





* Let those who are fatigued by the novel of problem and of purpose t 
*How Many Miles to Babylon?’ and seek refreshment, I am not 
ptive to the curiously delightful atmosphere of the book, but also an 
enthusiastic admirer of the skill with which a most dificult character has been 
hand'ed.”’- 


THE HEART OF THE HILLS 


By John Fox, Jr. 


Author of “Th» Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” 
** A story of some interest and siguificance, It isa strong piece of work 







Punch. 





” 


e] Post, 

“An ever-wonderful human story, you should read ‘The Heart of the 
Hills.’ "—Publie Opinion. 

VV’s EYES By the Author of “ Queed” 


ISLE OF THORNS Sheila Kaye-Smith 
PITY THE POOR BLIND By the Author of 


“The Corner of Harley Street” 
LONDON 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
THE SPIRIT OF ASSOCIATION. 


Being some Account of the Gilds, Friendly 
Societies, Co-operative Movement, and Trade 
Unions of Great Britain. By M. FOTHERGILL 
ROBINSON. 6s, net. The Morning Post says :— 
“The book is sound, comprehensive, and 
eminently fair.” 


LABOUR & INDUSTRY IN 1913 


deals with the whole industrial position, in neat 
and handy form, Is, net. 


THE FFOLLIOTS OF REDMARLEY. 


A New Novel by Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER, 
Author of ‘‘Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherly.” 


FRANCES, LADY SHELLEY. 


Illustrated. 2nd Edition. 10s. 6d.net. “This is 
a second volume of Lady Shelley’s Diary, of 
which the first volume had such a great success 
last year. Mr. Edgcumbe has done his work 
with skill and discretion, A fascinatin book.” 
he Globe. 


THE QUARTERLY REVI EW. 


No, 436. JULY 1913. 


Tur Peninsutan War. By C, T. Mopern Feminism AnD y doll 
ATKINSON. TAGONISM,. By Erne. Corgvu- 
Tue Licurer Sipe or Irise Lirr, HOUN, 
By C. L. Graves. A Mopern Benoatt Mystic: Rasin- 
Tue Lire or Descartes, DRANATH TaGore. By 8S. G. Dunn, 
betH S. HALDANE. Sir Awurrep Lratt. By Lorp 
Dry-Fiy Fisuine ror Sra-Trovt. Cromer and Bernarp Heczase. 
By Antuonry Buxton, Tue Porrry or Roxsert Briness, 
Dramatic CONSTRUCTION AND THE By Joun Baier, 
Nerep ror a New Tecunique. By | Lonpox University Rerorm: (1)— 
W. L. Courtney, . , GENERAL; (2)—MeEpicaL, 
Tue Inpivipvat Atom. (With Dia- Tux Mancout Apram. 


grams.) By W. C. D, WueTHam, 
Tue Earty History or Topacco. EASTERN PROBLEMS AND BRITISH 
INTERESTS, 


(With Lllustratious.) By CuarLes 
Grorce WYNDHAM, 


Sincer. 
JOHN MURRAY. 








By Euita- 








LONDON: 


DUBLIN REVIEW. 


Edited by WILFRID WARD. 
Quarterly. No. 306. Contents for JULY, 1913. Price 5s. 6d. net. 
Biessep Tuomas More anp THE Arrest OF HuMANISM IN EnaLanp, By 
Professor J. 8. Phillimore. 

Scienck aND Puitosoruy at Louvain. 
Some Oxrorp Essays. By the Editor. 
Inish Gartic Nature Poetry. By Alfred Perceval Graves, 
Tus Naro.eon or San Dominco. By Harry Graham, 
Sonnet. By the Rev. Joseph M. Plunkett. 
Tur Cuinese Rervupiic ano Yuan Surx-x’at. By Stephen Harding. 
Tur Betoian Srrixe. By F. McCullagh, 
**Erix Vitam AETERNAM.” By the Rev. C, C. Martindale, 8,J, 
Gronck Wrnpuam, By the Editor. 
Some Recent Books. 

London: BURNS and OATES, Orchard Street, W. 


THE 


By the Rev. J. G. Vance, D.D. 


H A T Cc H A R D Ss, masheniinne. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


ee 


Messrs. 











SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLAEGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


Ww. 


Telephone: Wayfair <601, 





Subscriptions only received by GorpoN anp Gorcn, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Company, 
Dunedin; Simpson ano Wintiams, Christchurch; H. Battie 
4aNnD Company, Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spreckury, Auckland; and 
C. W. Ricpy, Adelaide. 





Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW FICTION FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


BY THE BROWN BOG. Stories of Irish 
Life and Sport. By OWEN ROE and HONOR URsg, 
With Silhouettes. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

**These short stories of Irish life and sport are second to very few in theig 
wit, incident, and atmosphere.”"—Ladies’ Field, 


New Novet By Tue Rieut Rev.-Mer. BICKERSTAFFE-DREW, 
GRACECHURCH. By JOHN AYSCOUGH. Cr. 8vo, 6 


FATHER GREGORY; Lures and 
Failures. A Tale of Hindostan. By PERCIVAL 
CHRISTOPHER WREN, Author of “‘ Dew and Mildew,” && 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
The second title indicates the subject of this novel, which tells the 
story of a Club for Failures which is supposed to have been established 
in India for Englishmen who have failed there and gone under. 


LIFE’S LITTLE TRAGEDIES. Stories, 
By GUY FLEMING. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“A brilliant collection of short stories. . . . It is a remarkable original pre 
duction, and in literary artisticness has not been excelled during tho last few 
years.”’—Liverpool Daily Post. 

“These stories are constructed with a noticeable economy of sentimental 
material, and each in its own sharp, concentrated way, striking and effective.” 

—Scotsman, 





or, 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER. A Review 
of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for 
the year 1912. 8vo, 18s. 

*,* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the years 
1863-1911 can still be had. __ Price 1 183. each. 


AFRICANDERISMS: A Glossary of 
South African Colloquial Words and 
Phrases, and of Place and other Names, 
Compiled by the Rev. CHARLES PETTMAN, Queenstown, 
South Africa, 12s. 6d. 

“Mr. Pettman is not content to give meanings only; he furnishes deriva- 
tions, explanations, illustrations, and examples, and the volume will thus be 
found not only of high interest to the philologist, but of great practical value 
to all who live in or are interested i in South Africa.’’—Scotsman, 


MAN AND HIS FORERUNNERS. By 
H. v. BUTTEL-REEPEN, Prof.D.Phil. (Zool.). With 
Additions dealing with Recent Discoveries in Suffolk and 
Sussex. Authorized Translation by A. G. THacxsr, A.R.C.S, 
(Lond.). With Ilustrations. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

“It will be welcome to readers of English who wish an easy access to the 
latest results of special learning as to the evolution of prehistoric man.” 
—Scotman, 


THE MYSTICAL ‘PERSONALITY OF THE 

CHURCH. A Study in the Original Realism 

of Christ's Religion. By the Rev. RICHARD DE 

BARY. With an Introduction by the Rev. P. N. WAGGETT, 
S.S.J.E. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 





JULY. 


Biuce ucation and the Future of 
n 
on J. E. G. De Montmorencr. 
National Insurance and National 
Character. 
A peowmeawel Labour and Rural 
ousin 
By W. C. D. and C. D, Wueruam. 
The Influence of Trade Unions on 
Wages By A, A. Mitcue.t, 
The Common People of the Early 
Roman Empire 
By Steruen GASELEE. 
Translation and Pereuhn rase 
By the ht Hon. the Ear. or 
Cromer, O.M., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 





Articles.— 
THE ANGLO-SAXON LAWS. 


NGS. By the Eprror. 
LAND. 
THE ESTATES OF PONTOISE., 


HASKINS. 
Prof. WILLARD. 
Six Letters of Cardinal Pole. 
Letter of Sir Robert Peel, 1847. 

_ Reviews of Books. 








“The Lloyd Georgian Land Taxes.”— 





THE ARAB OCCUPATION OF CRETE. 
= PUBLICATION OF GREAT CHARTERS BY THE “ENGLISH 


The Debtors of William Cade. 
By J. F. 
Journals for April and May, 1559. 
By Prof. ALrrep STeRN. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, 


Price 6s. 
By the Eprror- 


Greek Frese Romances 
By R. E. Proruero, M.V.O. 


Matthew Prior: Diptomatiot and 
Poet y E. 8. Roscox. 


Nietzsche the etn, 
By Hermann Scuerraves. 


ms Shove Story, _ Press, 1800- 
Una A, Tarioa 


Pa el Pi 
By WALTER DE LA Mane. 


The Coming fmgricen Tariff 
By Epwarp Staywoop. 


The German and French Army 





THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D. Litt.D, 
JULY, 1913. 


By H. W.C. Davis. 


Price 5s. 


By E, W. Br 


THE TRADING PRIVILEGES OF THE ROYAL BURGHS OF SCOT- 
I. By Miss Turopora Keiru. 


By Prof. Paut Van Drs. 


THE OLD SEPOY OFFICER. I. By S. Cuar.tes HL, 


Notes and Documents.—Adelard of Bath and Henry Plantagenet. 
The Taxes upon movables of the Reign of Edward I. 


By Prof. 
By 
By J. H. Rounp, LL.D. 
Rovuttepar. The Lords 
By Miss E. Jerrrizs Davis. A 


Short Notices. 
London, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST 


LITERATURE. 


* 

University and Historical Ad- 
dresses. Delivered during a residence in the United 
States as Ambassador of Great Britain. By the Right Hon. 
JAMES BRYCE, O.M. Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Tur Dairy News.—“ The selection of these addresses explains in some 
measure the remarkable influence of Mr. Bryce. They reveal that breadth of 
mpathy and vitality of mind which are his couspicuous merits... . No 
matter what the subject may be it immediately became living and suggestive.” 





—_— 


RELIGION. 


The Problem of Christianity. 


Lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute in Boston and at 
Manchester College, Oxford. By JOSIAH ROYCE, D-Se. 
Vol. I.—The Christian Doctrine of Life. Vol. I1.—The Real 
World and the Christian Ideas. Crown 8vo. 15s. net. 


WestMInsTeER GazeTtTEe.—‘‘ We welcome it as among the most notable con- 
tributions made in recent days to theological thought.’ 


SPORT. 


Travers’ Golf Book. sy serome p. 
TRAVERS, Amateur Champion of the United States, 1907, 
1908, and 1912. With 48 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

Go.rixa.—" A very notabie addition to the golfer’s library. Its whole get- 
up is admirable.” 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
The Inside of the Cup. By winston 


CHURCHILL, Author of “Richard Carvel,” &c. 6s. 


Tar Metuopist Times.—‘* Mr. Churchill writes with such intense convic- 
tion and passion that his indictment of this pseudo-Christianity comes with 
the force of a revelation, and lays a tight grip upon the reader, 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 
Father Ralph. sy GeraLp o'poNovAN. 6. 


A Prisoner in Fairyland (The 
Book that “Uncle Paul” wrote). By ALGER- 
NON BLACK WOOD, Author of “Jimbo,” &c. 6s. 


Tur Srecrator.—* This remarkable book ... Mr. Blackwood has written 
aromance of unfaltering beanty. The streak of genius in it is unmistakable 
It has the madness cf dreams, the wildness, and the largeness. In Mr. Kipling’s 
words, the author has ‘ splashed at a ten-leagne canvas with brushes of comets’ 


MACMILLAN’S SHILLING 
THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY 


Globe 8vo, cloth, One Shilling net each. 


THE CANDLE OF THE LORD and GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Twenty 
nine other Sermons, Bissor Sermons. Cuaries Krvesiey. 
THE FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN, 


Pur.uirs Brooks. 


SIXTEEN VILLAGE SERMONS. v. Bernaxp Lucas. 
Dean CuvuRcH. 
THE FAITH AND MODERN 
DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHARACTER. Deas Cuvrcu. ZRouest. Rev, WiILLiaM 


See M ONS ON THE pO eKS se: THE GOSPEL OF THE RESUR- 


Horr. RECTION. Bissor Westcorr, 

PERSONALITY, HUMAN _ AND **PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA,” 

DIVINE. Rev. Dr, Iuuis@ = SEEKERS AFTER GOD. Aacu 
DEACON Farrar. 


a IMMANENCE, Rev. Dr. ETERNAL HOPE. 


LLINGWORTA,. 
Parrar. 


E ‘S. Cus 
a eee amet ECCE HOMO. Sie Joan Serrey. 


ARCHDEACON 


KinGs_er,. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


THE MASTER WORKS 
RICHARD WAGNER. 


A study of the Plots and Characters of Wagner’s Music-Dramas 
and their legendary sources, with a descriptive analysis of the 
music and examples of the “ Leitmotif.” 


By GEORGE DUNNING GRIBBLE. 
With Drawings by RICHARD COOPER, 


Demy 8vo. Cloth Gilt extra. 10s. 6d. net. 
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THE STORY OF LOUIE 
By Oliver Onions (Martin Secker. 6s.) 


“It needed The Story of Louie to complete a 
trilogy as remarkable in its way as any in con- 
temporary fiction. The earlier books gave tut 
little ind cation of what was felt to be an arrest- 
ing character. Inthe first essay, Jn Accordance 
with the Evidence, Louie Causton moves across 
the gathering tragedy of James Jeffries’ life, a 
shadowy figure, whose personality stamps her a 
creature apart. . . In The Debit Account, 
Louie Causton re-crosses Jeffries’ life at the 
point where he most needs a friend—when he is 
beginning to pay for that terrible incident in 
Archie Merridew's rooms. 

In every way The Story of Louie is com- 
parable with Mr. Onions’ earlier work, and Louie 
herself is a masterly achievement. Her ante- 
cedents, her rugged strength of character, her 
independence of thought and action, make her a 
figure worthy to stand side by side with Mr. 
Onions’ colossal portrait of Jeffries. . . . Mr. 
Onions not only writes of Louie’s chequered 
career with an int:mate sympathy, but the new 
book revea's an added finish of style, an even 
finer sense of characterisation, and a greater 


power of analysis.”— THE GLOBE. 


THE STORY OF LOUIE 


*“* Mr. Onions won his spurs with his two pre- 
vious books, In Accordance with the Evidence 
and The Debit Account. In this late_t story, 
The Story of Louie, he has fallen back on the 
same group of characters. There is w-der vision, 
keener penetration into character, and a more 
tender handling of th: human heart. Aboveall, 
there is humour. Humour does not need to be 
defined ; it only exists to sweeten life. There is 
sadness in The Story of Lowie—how cou'd it be 
otherwise P —- but there is bravery, there is 
endurance, there is love, and, despite the sad 
ending, there is hope. ... We consider The 
Story of Louie amasterly achievement.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


THE STORY OF LOUIE 


**Tt is undoubtedly the crowning volume of the 
trilogy, and it makes the trilogy itself a contri- 
bution to fiction that places its author withoxe 
question in the front rank of contemporary 
novelists. . . . It is an amazing and enthralling 
story, told with an extraordinary vividness and a 
convincing sense of reality, and relieved of gloom 
by a pleasant humour and a generous sympathy.” 
MORNING POST. 


THE STORY OF LOUIE 


By Oliver Onions (Martin Secker. 6s.) 


MARTIN SECKER PUBLISHER NUMBER 





London: EVERETT & CO., Ltd., 42 Eseex Street, W.C. 
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Mr. Murray's Standard Works, 





AUSTIN, JOHN. 

LECTURES ON JURISPRUDENCE. Edited by Rosrrt 
CAMPBELL. 2 Vols. 16s. each. 

STUDENT’S EDITION OF AUSTIN’S JURISPRUDENCE. 
Compiled by Ropert CAMPBELL. 12s. 

ANALYSIS OF AUSTIN’S JURISPRUDENCE. By Gorpon 
CAMPBELL. 6s. 

THE AUSTINIAN THEORY OF LAW, With Critical Notes 
and Excursus by Professor W. JerHRO Brown. 10s. 6d. net. 


BORROW, GEORGE. 

Illustrated. 6s.; 2s. 6d. net; 2s. net; 1s. net. 
BIBLE IN SPAIN. LAVENGRO. WILD WALES. 
GYPSIES OF SPAIN. | ROMANY RYE. | ROMANOLAVOLIL. 


BYRON, LORD. 
THE WORKS OF. New Text, with many hitherto Unpublished 
Acditions. Portraits and Illustrations. 13 Vols. 6s. each. 
Porrry. 7 Vols. Edited by Ernest H. Coterinar. 
Lerrers. 6 Vols. Edited by Rowtanp E. Prorusro, M.V.O. 
DON JUAN. Complete in 1 Vol. With 4 Photogravures. 6s. 
POETICAL WORKS. The only Complete and Copyright Text 
in 1 Vol. Photogravure Portrait. 6s. net. 
LIFE, LETTERS AND JOURNALS. By Tuomas Moors. 
Portraits. 7s. 6d. 
BYRON: THE LAST PHASE, 
10s. Gd, net. 


CRIPPS, WILFRED. 
OLD ENGLISH PLATE. With numerous Illus. 21s. net. 
Tables of the Date-Letters and Marks, separately, 5s. 
THE PLATE COLLECTOR’S GUIDE. Numerous Illustra- 
tions. 6s. net. 
OLD FRENCH PLATE, Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


DARWIN, CHARLES. 
Uniform Cheaper Edition. 2s. 6d. net each. 
THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. FERTILIZATION OF 


By Ricuarp Epaecumss. 


THE DESCENT OF MAN. ” piicienesn oo com 
JOURNALor aNATURALIST. EMOTIONS. 


FORMATION or VEGETABLE 
MOULD. 

MOVEMENTS AND HABITS 
OF CLIMBING PLANTS. 

INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. 


LIFE OF CHARLES 
DARWIN. By his Son. 
VARIATIONS OF ANIMALS 
AND PLANTS. 2 Vols. 5s. 
net. 








CROSS AND SELF-FERTILIZATION IN THE VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM, 9s. 
DIFFERENT FORMS OF FLOWERS. 7s. 6d. 


ELPHINSTONE, Hon. M. 
HISTORY OF INDIA. 16s. net. 


FERGUSSON, JAMES. 

HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ALL COUNTRIES 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. With numerous Ilus- 
trations. 

ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL. 
INDIAN AND Eastern. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 
Mopern. 38rd Edition. 2 Vols. 28s. net. 


GIBBON, EDWARD. 
*DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited 
with Notes by Mitman, Guizort, and Sir Wm. Smiru. Maps. 
8 Vols. 7s. 6d. each. Revised Edition in 2 Parts, 5s. each. 


GOLDSMITH, OLIVER. 
*WORKS OF. Edited with Notes by Prerzer CunninaHam. 
4 Vols. 7s. 6d. each. 


GOMPERZ, THEODOR. 


2 vols. 56s. net. 
£2 2s, net. 


THE GREEK THINKERS. 4 Vols. 14s. net each, 
GROTE, GEORGE. 
*HISTORY OF GREECE. Illustrated. 10 Vols, 5s. each, 


(Volumes sold separately.) 


HALLAM, HENRY. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Library 
Edition, 3 Vols. 30s.—Cabinet Edition, 3 Vols. 12s.—Student’s 
Edition, 7s. 6d. 

EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. Cabinet Edition 
3 Vols. 12s.—-Student’s Edition, 7s. 6d. q 


LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. Library Edition; 3 


HANDBOOKS. 
INDIA, BURMA, AND CEYLON. Mapsand Plans. 20s, 
JAPAN. Maps and Plans. 20s. 


KUGLER’S PAINTING. 
THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS. Lllustrated. 2 Vols, 
THE GERMAN, FLEMISH, AND DUTCH. 
2 Vols. 24s, 
MAINE, Sir HENRY S. 
ANCIENT LAW. With Introduction and Notes by Sir 
Freperick Pottock, Bart. 5s. net. 
Ancient Law. 2s. 6d. net. Norgs. Separate. 2s. 6d. net, 
VILLAGE COMMUNI- POPULAR GOVERNMENT, 


30s. 
Illustrated, 


TIES. 9s. 2s. 6d net. 
EARLY HISTORY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, 
INSTITUTIONS. 9s. 7s. 6d. 


EARLY LAW AND CUSTOM. Qs. 


MARCO POLO. 
THE BOOK OF SER MARCO POLO, the Venetian. ir 
Henry Yule’s Translation, revised by Prof. Henri Corpse, 
Illustrated. 2 Vols. £3 3s. net. 


MEDICI. 
THE MEDICI. By Colonel G. F. Youne, C.B. Illustrated, 
2 Vols. 36s. net. 


MOTLEY, JOHN LOTHROP. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 4 Vols. Ge, 
each. Also Library Edition. 4 Vols. 10s. 6d. net each. 
JOHN OF BARNEVELD. Illustrated. 2 Vols. 12s. Also 
Library Edition. 2 Vols. 10s. 6d. net each. 
*RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. Illustrated. Library 
Edition. 3 Vols. 10s. 6d. net each. 


POPE, ALEXANDER. 

*LIFE AND WORKS OF. Introductions and Notes by J. W. 
Croker, Rev. W. Extwin, and W. J. Courrnors. 10 Vola 
10s. 6d. each. 


PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 
Illustrated. 6s. net each. 
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